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CHAPTER XLV. 


Tue Sirrina. 





F WSO assiduously did Miss 
Burt perform her duties 
as chaperon that through- 
out the drawing lesson 
she never left tutor and 
pupil to themselves, and 
Ella had consequently no 
opportunity of giving 
Mr. Felspar any informa- 
tion concerning his High- 
ness. All that he knew 
about him, save from 
village rumour, he had 
gathered from a few 
words dropped by Miss 
Burt, which we may be 
sure were not very ex- 
planatory. 

It was, therefore, with 
non some curiosity that the 
painter cack 4 pr idle a summons to his new patron’s presence. 
Patron, by the way, was a word that Mr. Felspar especially disliked, from 
a certain personal pride rather than from that reverence for their art which 
some artists genuinely entertain and which more pretend to; he always 
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eschewed it; nay, he was even in the habit of reversing matters and 
calling his patrons clients. Indeed, except so far as professional! skill was 
concerned, his Highness could hardly have made a worse choice of a 
painter to hand down his twenty times transmitted features to posterity 
than in the present case; which was hard upon him, since his object in 
employing him was not wholly a selfish one. It had, it is true, long 
been on his mind that it was little short of a sacred duty with him to be 
transferred to canvas; for he was getting on in years, and it was not 
likely that he would ever find a suitable bride by means of whom he 
might be reproduced in flesh and blood. It was a terrible thing to think 
that the last of the Stuarts might pass from the earth without a record ; 
that, unconscious of his existence while alive, the nation should not 
even have an opportunity of beholding his counterfeit presentment, 
suggestive of such mighty might-have-beens. He was not angry with 
his fellow-creatures for their lack of vecognition; but it filled him 
with a certain pathos on his own account. What a strange life for the 
one survivor of his race to die unknown and unacknowledged in that 
obscure corner of what (had matters been a little different) would have 
been his dominions ! 

Such a feeling, of course, was grotesquely egotistic, but it was as genuine 
as any medieval superstition. It has been said of too good a Catholic 
that he was more papistical than the Pope; but his Highness was, as it 
were, the best of Catholics and the Pope himself as well. The necessity 
of having his portrait taken being admitted, and, as we have said, a 
duty owed both to himself and to posterity, it was a malicious stroke of 
fate to send him Michael Felspar for his portrait painter. 

It was that gentleman’s custom, on important occasions like the 
present, to place his sitters upon a platform which was raised and lowered 
by a winch ; but, with the exception of that elevation, he treated even the 
highest of them as though they were upon his own level. He had under- 
taken, at Miss Burt’s request, to address his new patron as “ Sir ”—a 
monosyllable to which he had an objection; but she had fortunately not 
suggested that he should stretch this to “his Highness.” His lips would 
have uttered the appellation with unwillingness, even in the case of the 
genuine article ; and he certainly did not believe that “ Mr, Edward ” 
came under that head. JLis own impression was that that mysterious 
personage had some connection with some outside pretender, such as Don 
Carlos, although his living in a castle and being a man of wealth rather 
militated against that theory. The painter had not much curiosity in 
his composition, and it is doubtful whether he would have accepted his 
present commission at all but for the opportunity it held out to him of 
renewing his acquaintance with Ella. He had, as we know, a personal 
interest only too warm and tender in that young lady, which of itself 
would have kept him at a distance, rather than attracted him to her ; 
but he felt bound, on his friend’s account as well as her own, to leave no 
stone unturned to do her a service. Perhaps, too, he had secretly wished 
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to make sure whether her feelings towards Vernon were such as he be- 
lieved (and feared) them to be; if so, he had already satisfied, or rather 
convinced, himself upon that point. The way in which she had spoken, 
and, still more, the way in which she had refrained from speaking, of his 
friend, had corroborated all his suspicions. 

The sitting took place in the picture gallery, whither, with the rest 
of the painter’s paraphernalia, the platform had been conveyed, which he 
found his Highness regarding with a certain solemn curiosity. Perhaps 
it reminded him of the scaffold on which so many of his ancestors and 
their adherents had perished. The remembrance grew still more striking 
when Mr. Felspar placed a chair there and requested his companion to 
take his seat upon it. 

“ Dear me! On that?” said his Highness, raising his dark eyebrows. 

“Tf you please, sir. As I stand to paint and you sit, we shall then 
be on the same plane.” 

His Highness shook his head, as well he might, the idea of his being 
on the same plane with anybody (not in Windsor Castle) being an ab- 
surdity. However, he did as he was bid, and was wound up by the 
winch, during which process he looked so indescribably droll (from horror 
at the liberty taken with him) that the operator was almost suffocated 
with suppressed laughter. On the other hand, when once at rest, and, as 
it were, enthroned, his Highness seemed very well satisfied with his 
position ; indeed so much so that a look of majestic complacency stole 
over his features, which the painter would rather have died than have 
placed upon canvas. Of all his possible ancestors he looked most like 
James the First after he had written his last paragraph against tobacco, 
and put down (as he flattered himself) that noxious narcotic for good 
and all, 

It was Mr. Felspar’s method to talk to his sitters in a cheery manner, 
and, if possible, to induce them to talk to him, in order to get rid of that 
stony stare which sitters use, and which renders them more suitable for 
the sculptor than the painter; and this antidote to stiffness was never 
more necessary than on the present occasion. 

“T hope you feel tolerably comfortable up there,” he said, as he 
arranged the brushes in his palette and took his station opposite the 
canvas. “Some of my sitters object to the platform just at first; it has 
a certain formality.” 

His Highness bowed in a manner that was more than formal; indeed, 
stately. To be compared and associated with other “sitters” was most 
offensive to him; but Felspar only perceived that he was acquiescent, 
and proceeded to run on as usual in his pleasant professional way. 

“One of my clients, indeed, objected to the platform more at last than 
at first. She was sitting for hands.” 

“Sitting for hands?” echoed his Highness, astonishment for once 
overcoming his sense of dignity. 

“Yes; a model for hands only, J wanted a pair of very old ones. 
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It was not very easy to get; for, of course, people of position will not sit 
for a whole afternoon with their hands before them for a fancy subject.” 

“So I should imagine,” said his Highness loftily. 

“On the other hand, picturesque old hands are difficult to find among 
the working classes. In Italy it is different, where the dryness of the 
climate and perhaps the comparative lightness of the common articles of 
food induce delicacy of frame; but in England rheumatism, and hard 
work, and gross feeding unite to make the hand of labour very unsightly. 
Tt struck me, however, that in the old women’s ward at some workhouse, 
I should find out of so great a number at least one hand—or rather, a 
pair of them—to suit my purpose. But it was a very melancholy 
show of hands, I do assure you. I never before had pictured to me in 
so material a shape the hard conditions of human existence as on that 
occasion.” 

“Poor things!” murmured his Highness pitifully, as he looked at 
his own shapely digits ; “it must have been a sad sight.” 

“So this pompous creature has a heart of his own,” thought Felspar, 
and felt that he had been committing an injustice. 

“Yes, sir, the exhibition was sad enough. I chose, however, the 
best I could—an old woman of eighty—and asked if she would sit to 
me. The price I offered, though moderate enough, seemed to her a 
Golconda, and if she could she would have jumped at the offer. The 
sight of that platform frightened her at first immensely, but, with much 
persuasion and a great deal of physical difficulty, I got her into position ; 
and, once there, she sat as quietly as yourself.” 

His Highness frowned. Sympathy with the sorrows of his humbler 
fellow-creatures was one thing; to be compared with them was quite 
another. He looked doubtfully at the machine on which he sat, as 
though it must have needed a good deal of scrubbing, and perhaps hadn’t 
had it since it was occupied by “ the model for hands.” 

“ The old lady and I got on capitally,” continued Felspar; “she told 
me, what you will be glad to hear, that herself and the other ‘elderly 
ladies,’ as she called them, were well treated in the workhouse, and had 
little to complain of; in short, we both grew very communicative and 
great friends. Unfortunately, however, 1 was called out of the room, 
and had to talk with some person on business for some time, and on my 
return I found my old lady, arm-chair and all, upon the floor, crying out 
that she was killed and the platform bewitched, I had told her to sit 
quiet in my absence ; but I suppose that curiosity had been too much for 
her, and she had moved the chair about as she stared at things till it 
rolled off. I could never persuade her to get up again, and indeed she 
represented herself as so much damaged that I had to pay her a round 
sum in compensation. I hope,” concluded Mr. Felspar, with a significant 
smile at his present sitter, ‘that such an accident will not occur again.” 

His Highness gasped, but said nothing; the idea of Ais tumbling off 
the platform, chair and all, it was impossible for him to enter tain. 
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The sublime repose of his sitter and the marked character of his features 
made Mr. Felspar’s task a comparatively easy one; but the general effect 
of the picture must needs, he felt, be wooden, unless he could contrive 
to elicit some signs of animation. This is one of the disadvantages of 
painting strangers; the artist does not know what topic excites their 
interest, and has to shoot at a venture ; he sometimes hits a tender spot. 

“These are good pictures, sir,” said Felspar, looking round the 
gallery ; “are they family portraits?” 

“They are,” said his Highness emphatically. 

The other had not implied a doubt; though, if his companion had 
informed him he was the last of the Stuarts, he might possibly (as Vernon 
afterwards observed) have asked him to give an account of his stewardship. 

“ That lady yonder has a good deal of character in her face,” said 
Felspar, nodding carelessly at one of the portraits. ‘ As her attire puts 
it out of the question that she can he a very near relative, I may say 
that she looks as if she had a will of her own,” 

It so happened that, beyond what her face showed, the lady in question 
had no character at all, not even to speak of: it was Miss Walkinshaw, 
the mistress of the Young Pretender. 

** She had—a will of her own,” assented his Highness. 

“ So I should think,” said Felspar. “ The features of the gentleman 
by her side seem, somehow, familiar to me. It is very curious, by-the- 
bye, and shows the power of mere attire, how very seldom the portrait of 
a person of another era does suggest a likeness to any living person. Yet 
I could almost have sworn I had seen that man before.” 

“Tt is the portrait of Prince Charles Edward,” observed his Highness 
loftily. 

“Ah! An historical picture! Then that accounts for the effect it 
had on me. Directly I set eyes on it I felt inclined to say to myself, as 
one does, you know, ‘I remember your face, but if you’d give me the 
world I can’t remember your name.’ Poor Charles Edward! there was 
a certain romantic attraction about him that lasts even yet, though he 
did his best to dissipate it. I suppose the Count de Chambord has a 
similar gift—to judge by the devotion of his adherents—of winning men’s 
personal attachment. One does not, of course, admire his character— 
he must, for one thing, be as obstinate as a mule—but being the last of 
his ancient race—be so kind as to look a little more to the right, sir— 
thanks—and finding himself getting on in years and childless—are you 
sure you are quite comfortable?” 

The inquiry was suggested by a suppressed groan from his Highness. 

“ Let me put this cushion behind you. Sitters often complain to me 
of a certain feeling of constraint—I suppose it’s indigestion. I feel it 
myself when I’m having my hair cut.” 

“Thank you, sir; the chair suits me very well,” said his Highness, 
“ Pray proceed.” 

“Talking of hair-cutting,” continued Felspar, who, naturally a man 
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of few words, always became anecdotal from habit when he had his brush 
in his hand; “T heard a curious story the other day about the Count de 
Chambord from a French barber. In 1848—of all the dates to choose 
from !—the Count tried to get up a little enthusiasm for hereditary 
monarchy. He held a sort of assembly at Brussels to which a delegate 
of each trade in Paris was invited, and my barber was one of them. 
I asked what he thought of Henri V., and he said Monseigneur was 
charming. The reception took place at the Count’s own house, it seems, 
but the delegates were quartered in the town wherever room could be 
found for them. At first my barber, who was a very simple young 
fellow, was overcome by the presence of royalty ; but when, after all was 
over, he saw that his Majesty addressed a kind word to everybody, he 
took courage, and by the time it came to his own turn to be spoken to, 
he was quite himself. 

“<T hope, sir,’ said the Count, ‘that you dre comfortably located in 
Brussels ?” 

“¢Thank you, Monseigneur, pretty well; but since you are so kind 
as to inquire, there is one thing amiss that troubles me. In Paris I am 
accustomed to two sheets tomy bed. At the Lion d’Or, here, they only 
give me one.’ 

**« Monseigneur,’ said the barber, ‘ smiled, as if it were a joke, which 
to me it certainly was not, but assured me the omission should be rectified. 
And I am bound to say that that night I had two sheets to my bed.’ 

“Tam glad to add,” smiled Felspar in conclusion, “that, touched by 
that instance of royal solicitude, my barber has remained a Legitimist 
ever since.” 

Not a muscle moved in his Highness’s face ; he could not have looked 
graver if his companion had been describing the execution of the last 
Bourbon by the guillotine. 

“The man has no humour,” reflected Felspar. “He looks like King 
Log. What the deuce shall I do with him?” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
Tue Sitrinac ConrINUED. 


{ wave said that his Highness’s motives in sending for Mr. Felspar to 
portray his features were not wholly selfish, but they were not quite, 
perhaps, so disinterested as he would have persuaded himself. As 
Yorkshiremen frankly confess of their native honesty, they were “a little 
mixed.” It is possible that, so far as the picture went, his Highness’s sole 
intention was to benefit posterity, but it was also obvious that a drawing- 
master might be, and was, a great acquisition to Miss Josceline. Mr. 
Felspar was of no sort of use in that capacity to his present employer. 
And yet there was a certain something which made that unfortunate 
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artist tolerable to his Highness, even when thus taking Miss Walkin- 
shaw for his ancestress, and speaking with levity of the divine right of 
kings. Nay, there was a reason, though unacknowledged even to 
himself, which led him to conciliate his companion; an operation easy 
enough to common folks animated by the desire to please, but which 
those who are accustomed to exercise patronage find (when that per- 
suasive weapon is denied them) a very difficult job. 

“ Of all the arts, Mr. Felspar, it appears to me that painting—which 
of course includes drawing—is the most valuable: it rescues the dead 
from oblivion, and causes our ancestors and their achievements in a 
manner to live again.” 

Of course a sentence like that is not hatched in a hurry nor delivered 
at random; and, indeed, his Highness uttered it with the greatest 
deliberation and after a protracted pause. It was intended, no doubt, to 
produce an impression, and it did produce it. It was some time before 
Felspar could reply with becoming gravity that the sentiments thus 
happily expressed were also his own. He should here have allowed time 
to elapse; but, not understanding that his companion was occupied in 
the composition of another remark of similar profundity, he went 
lightly on. 

“ At the same time, it must be confessed, sir, that it is not every 
one who regards the achievements of his ancestors upon canvas as a 
subject of pleasing contemplation. In a certain country mansion, for 
example, there used to hang over the dining-room mantelpiece an 
ancestral picture which gave the greatest offence to every living member 
of the family.” 

“Then why didn’t they take it down?” inquired his Highness with 
less curiosity than contempt, for he felt the coming anecdote to be an 
interruption, 

“Because the law forbad it. The founder of the fortunes of the 
house had enjoined on his descendants by will that it should always be 
there. It represented him in his shirt-sleeves employed in cutting out a 
pair of something with a pair of shears. He had, in fact, made his 
living as a fashionable tailor, and, foreseeing that his progeny would be 
ashamed of the art by which he had risen to eminence, he hit upon this 
happy corrective of their pride. If that picture were ever taken down, 
the house and lands were to be made over to the Tailors’ Benevolent 
Association. Imagine the position of a would-be county family with 
such a record of their origin always before the eyes of their guests.” 

His Highness lifted his eyebrows, to signify, perhaps, that he could 
imagine it. 

“Twas, however,” continued Mr. Felspar, “ the humble instrument 
of getting them out of their social ditliculty. They took counsel’s 
opinion ; and it was decided that, as their respected ancestor had not 
precisely indicated how he was to hang on the wall, he might be turned 
with his face to it; and, as even then he might give rise to inquiry, I was 
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employed to paint a picture on the back of the canvas. As the choice 
of subject was left to me, I gave them a crusader. When folks ask 
questions about it, they say, ‘ That is the founder of our family ;’ which, 
if not the literal truth, is within a quarter of an inch of it.” And Mr. 
Felspar threw back his hair with his favourite jerk in enjoyment of the 
reminiscence. 

You may put a joke ever so broad right under some men’s noses 
(as you may take to a river a horse), but you cannot make them see it. 
It would be an interesting speculation, except that it might lead to 
metaphysics, to inquire what it looks like to them. 

In acknowledgment of this lively little contribution to the history of 
county families his Highness only bowed his head. 

“Your particular branch of your profession, Mr. Felspar, doubtless 
brings you a good deal into connection with human nature; but there 
are other branches which I suppose may be cultivated in—ahem !— 
comparative seclusion.” 

“ Doubtless. Indeed, the greatest works of which my art can boast 
have been produced under such circumstances,” 

“T was not, however, thinking so much of the art as of the artist,” 
observed his Highness thoughtfully. “I was wondering whether a 
certain excellence could not be attained without studying in the schools 
—or—or—in fact being brought into connection with the outside world 
at all.” 

“Very possibly, though it would be working under a considerable 
disadvantage ; and in the case of one who takes up painting as his profes- 
sion his income will not come to him ; he must go out to look for it.” 

“That would be quite unnecessary,” remarked his Highness em- 
phatically, “in the case I have in my mind.” 

“You are interested in some amateur, I conclude. Well, of course, 
you will use your own judgment ; but in my opinion a young fellow is 
always better—a better painter as well as a better everything else—for 
seeing the world. The temptations of an artist’s career are much 
exaggerated ; they do not arise——” 

“ There is no need to speak of them in connection with this matter,” 
broke in his Highness with some curtness. “ The fact is, the case I had in 
my mind was that of a young lady ; I suppose she would paint flowers 
and things ?”, 

“ Well, no,” said Felspar, smiling; “I cannot say that the gentler 
sex who paint—that is, who paint pictures—particularly affect flowers. 
Miss Josceline for example, as I believe you are aware, has a special turn 
for figure drawing.—Would you be kind enough to look up a little?” 

For his Highness’s eyes had drooped, and were fixed upon his feet. 
He looked up, but not at his interlocutor, whose glance, indeed, with a 
strange forgetfulness of the purpose of their companionship, he seemed 
studiously to avoid. 

“ Have you known Miss Josceline long ?” 
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‘No; indeed only a few weeks; but circumstances have rather 
thrown us together. Life at the Ultramarine is very social, and until 
her father’s death we met pretty frequently.” 

** She made a favourable impression on you, doubtless ?” 

As his Highness spoke his dusky cheek glowed with colour, which 
was reflected on that of his companion. 

“Tt is impossible it could be otherwise,” answered Felspar gravely. 
*‘ Her gentleness and modesty won their way to every heart.” 

“She is very beautiful,” returned the other, in a voice that for him 
was very soft and low. 

“ Her beauty, sir, is the least of her attractions,” answered Felspar, 
the scarlet in his cheek growing still more pronounced. There was an 
indignation in his tone which the other did not notice, so wrapped he 
appeared to be in his own reflections. 

“ Her father, though of high birth, was not quite—exactly what we 
could have wished, was he?” 

“ Well, sir, heis dead, so that we will not discuss his frailties ; but in 
my opinion he was certainly not worthy of such a daughter.” 

“ Just so; that is what I have heard,” continued his Highness. ‘It 
was, on the whole, a happy release.” 

“ She does not think so,” answered Felspar, very busy with his brush 
and speaking with some vehemence. “It can scarcely be considered a 
fortunate circumstance for her that she has become orphaned and almost 
friendless, dependent (for the present at least) upon charity.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed his Highness, with a flash of anger from his dark 
eyes. 

“T was wrong, I confess, to use such a term,” admitted Felspar. “TI 
should have said dependent upon the hospitality, however generous, of a 
stranger. Such a position, I think, does not afford much ground for 
congratulation.” 

“That is true,” mused theother. “I trust, however, that she feels 
no sense of dependence here ; it has been my particular desire to do away 
with that.” 

“ Miss Josceline spoke of your consideration for her in the most 
grateful terms,” said Felspar gently. The other’s evident genuineness of 
feeling had touched him. 

“ You alluded to her as being friendless,” continued his Highness 
after a long pause, “ as if with some particular reservation.” 

“« What I meant to imply was,” said Felspar, “that for a young lady 
in her position in life she was almost alone in the world. She has friends 
—fast friends, I hope—though they are few in number.” 

“ Just so; and only one relation, who knows nothing about her. I 
am putting these questions to you, Mr. Felspar, as you may be very 
sure, only for the young lady’s good. In the—the arrangements which I 
may be able to make for her future benefit, I must be guided by facts ; 
and, you see, I am not in possession of them. I may take it for granted, 
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for example—may I!—that she has no sort of attachment or engage- 
ment?” 

“Have you heard of anything of that kind, sir?” said Felspar 
quickly. 

“ Well, a hint has been dropped. There was a Mr. Aird, it seems.” 

“That is preposterous !” exclaimed Felspar. ‘The idea, you must 
permit me to say, is most offensive. Mr. Aird is an excellent fellow, a 
true gentleman, and, I happen to know, would shrink from such a sug- 
gestion. He is old enough to be Miss Josceline’s father.” 

His Highness’s dusky face began to glow again. 

“ There were circumstances, as I understood, which made such a match 
unbecoming,” he murmured slowly. “A great inequality of birth, for 
instance.” 

“Yes, indeed ; nearly half a century.” 

“T was speaking more particularly of blood,” observed the other 
coldly. ‘‘ However, it is sufficient to be assured that the report is mere 
gossip. We shall now know how to proceed.” 

“TJ thought from the arrangement you made with me respecting her 
studies,” observed Mr. Felspar, pausing in his work and regarding his 
companion very fixedly, “that you were already in possession of Miss 
Josceline’s views.” ; 

*“T have heard from her aunt, Miss Burt, that it is her romantic 
intention to earn her living by her pencil. It was in fact her case— 
under the guise of a supposititious one—that I have just been putting to 
you.” 

“J understand,” answered Felspar thoughtfully, and in a gentler 
tone. ‘My replies to your questions, it is true, were not very encourag- 
ing ; but to some minds a dinner of herbs, you know under certain con- 
ditions, is more grateful than the stalled ox.” 

“ T hope Miss Josceline will never be reduced to the former alterna- 
tive,” observed his Highness, knitting his brows. One would have 
thought that Mr. Felspar had pictured her with a bit of bread and a raw 
onion. 

“JT hope so, too,” said Felspar, far from displeased at the other's 
indignation. Ile was now persuaded—and the conviction gave him great 
comfo1t—that this stately personage, probably for Miss Burt’s sake rather 
than her own, was about to place himself, as respected Miss Josceline, in 
loco parentis. 

His good humour seemed to communicate itself to his companion, over 
whose features for the first time stole a gracious complacency. 

The artist began to entertain hopes that his sitter would not be a lay 
figure after all. 

“These are beautiful flowers,” he said presently, pointing to some rich 
spoils from the conservatory with which Miss Burt had adorned the room 
that morning to grace his Highness’s “ sitting.” 

“Yes; Iam vastly fond of them. They seem tome to speak a lan- 
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guage, nay, to possess a sort of silent music, of their own ; their fra- 
grance and their colour harmonise together like the voice and the instru- 
ment.” 

What was it that had suddenly made his Highness not only so 
gracious, but also so poetical? Mr. Felspar looked at him with bewilder- 
ment. 

“Yes; flowers, as you say, have a sort of speech, though not always. 
I remember an instance of their being unfortunately dumb—your expres- 
sion is all I could wish, but be so good as not to hold your head quite so 
high—I call it the story of the fatal bouquet. A very old gentleman 
was sitting one evening by a winter fire with a very old lady; she had 
been giving a party and he was a lingering guest. They had known one 
another all their lives. 

“¢ Ah!’ said he ; ‘how pleasant it is to be alone with you, Lilian!’ 

“¢T like nothing so much, George,’ she answered quietly. 

“¢Then why did you not marry me?’ 

“ A flush stole over the old lady’s grey and wrinkled face. 

“¢ Because you never asked me,’ she answered simply. 

“¢ Nay, but Idid!’ he exclaimed ; ‘I asked you forty years ago in this 
very room at your mother’s birthday ball.’ 

“She shook her head very sadly. ‘ Never, George.’ 

“¢Not by words; I am too shy for that. Did I not give you a 
bouquet ?” 

“Se 

“¢ Well; [should have hoped the flowers might have spoken for me ; 
but I gave you a letter.’ 

“¢ A letter!’ 

“¢Ves; it was wrapped up in the bouquet. I told you in it how I 
loved you; how, even if you refused my hand, I could not bear to be 
separated from you. If I were denied your love, I still wished to retain 
your friendship. “ Therefore,” said I, “if your answer is ‘ No,’ say nothing ; 
TI shall understand silence, and bow to your decision ; and then we can 
meet together as we always have done, and you shall never be annoyed 
with importunities.” ’ 

“¢T never got that letter, George,’ answered the old lady ; ‘ there 
must have been some dreadful mistake. But I have kept the bouquet.’ 

“< What ! all these years?’ 

“She went to her desk and fetched it. It was a mere collection of 
dead sprigs such as one sees in an herbarium; the stalks were in a gilt 
handle, and the letter, of the existence of which she had never dreamt, 
was wrapped around them. 

“Tmagine,” said Felspar, pathetically, “ how these two old people must 
have looked at one another ! ” Then with a smile he added, “ The moral is, 
I suppose, that in putting bilets doux into bouquets, one shouldn’t put 
them into the handles.” 

“ Nay,” said his Highness, whom this anecdote seemed to interest as 
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none of the others in his companion’s répertoire had done; “ the moral 
seems to me that the gentleman should have spoken for himself.” 

“And not have waited five-and-forty years to do it?” laughed the 
other. 

“ Just so. In love affairs there should be as little delay as possible,” 
said his Highness. “And now, Mr. Felspar, I think we will adjourn 
the sitting.” 


CHAPTER XLVII, 


TABLE-TALK. 


As Ella was getting ready for dinner that day, Aunt Esther dropped in 
as usual. She had little time, except in the evening, to be with her 
niece; for the household at Barton was large, and she “looked into 
everything” herself, and never omitted a duty. 

“Well, my dear, I am glad to say his Highness has quite taken to 
Mr. Felspar. I confess that I am agreeably disappointed, for I was 
afraid they would not be very congenial.” 

“T was afraid of that, too; Mr. Felspar is so natural,” said Ella 
naively. ‘ Did you tell him beforehand all about—” she could not even 
yet prevent a little hesitation in giving her host his title—“ all about his 
Highness ?” 

“No; I thought it better not; I only hinted at it, as in your case.” 

“He would think it so droll,” mused Ella. 

Aunt Esther looked very grave; the subject was one in which she 
not only saw no joke herself, but very much disapproved of others seeing 
it. ‘“ Well, at all events he seems to have behaved himself very be- 
comingly, and his Highness seems very pleased with him.” 

“ Did he tell you so?” 

“No. But I know it, because Mr. Heyton has been abusing Mr. 
Felspar, which is a sure sign his patron likes him. He is jealous of 
everybody who wins his regard.” 

“T hope he is not jealous of me,” said Ella smiling. She was in 
better spirits than she had been since her father’s death, partly from 
having met her old friend again, and partly from the hopes he had given 
her of success in her future calling; and, indeed, the result of his first 
lesson had been very satisfactory. 

“No; Mr. Heyton is not jealous of you at present,” said Aunt 
Esther thoughtfully. 

“ Perhaps he thinks he has no reason to be,” observed Ella; “that 
his patron has not ‘ taken to me’ as you say he has to Mr. Felspar.” 

Aunt Esther shook her head with a certain mysterious significance, 
and changed the subject. 

“Our little dinner party is increasing,” she said. “Of course Mr. 
Felspar dines with us, and his Highness has again announced his inten- 
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tion of doing so.” From the tone in which she stated it, the latter fact 
was evidently of great importance in Aunt Esther’s eyes. 

“Very good,” said Ella; “only it’s a pity I have no diamonds to 
wear in honour of such occasions.” 

“ He likes flowers better than anything,” replied Aunt Esther with 
simplicity. ‘“ Here is another camellia for your hair, my dear.” 

Ella could hardly suppress a smile at the gravity of demeanour with 
which Aunt Esther fixed it. 

It was rather curious to remark at dinner that Mr. Felspar, ordi- 
narily so taciturn, and also the latest guest, was the most talkative of the 
company; but Ella guessed, and guessed perhaps rightly, the reason. 
The stately way in which the repast was conducted, and the deference 
paid to the host (especially in the matter of his being helped before the 
ladies), somewhat jarred upon the artist’s feelings, and caused him in a 
manner to assert his independence. He even made a point (in which, 
however, he had perhaps another reason) of continuing a conversation 
with Mr. Heyton, which had been begun before they sat down to table. 

“T should like,” he said, “to know who told you that story about 
the Spanish Cloak found with the Skeleton at the Ultramarine.” 

“ Well; I heard it on pretty good authority,” said the other stifily. 

“Tt must have. been very good authority if the statement is to 
counterbalance mine,” observed Felspar, “ since I was present when the 
bones were found, and there was no cloak.” 

‘“‘T heard the story, though it is true at secondhand, from one of the 
servants at the hotel,” said Mr. Heyton. ‘One would have thought she 
ought to know.” 

The remark was a rude one; but the tone in which it was delivered 
was studiously polite and gentle, and, as often happened, did not reach 
his Highness’s ear. 

Ella heard it, however, with great satisfaction ; she remembered that 
she had confided to Mrs. Wallace about little Davey’s fright, and the 
apparition which she herself had imagined she had witnessed, and doubt- 
less that lady had indiscreetly repeated the matter to one of the servants. 
So, allowing for the exaggeration of tradition, half the structure of her 
supernatural experience was at once swept away. 

“Foolish as such stories are,” continued Felspar, “ they have often 
an influence upon people’s actions; as I was telling Miss Josceline, a 
common friend of ours has been actually frightened away from Walling- 
ton Bay by the discovery of the handful of bones.” 

“ But it was upon poor little Davey’s account, and not on his own, 
that he was frightened,” observed Ella, 

“T envy this gentleman his champion,” said his Highness gravely. 
“Who was he?” 

“Tt wasa Mr. Aird, sir,” explained Ella; “ the father of the child 
of whom we were speaking the other day ; a most charming little fellow, 
is he not, Mr. Felspar?” 
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“ Delightful. There was a new arrival the other day at the hotel 
whom Davey had caught sight of, and we asked him what he was like. 
He said he had white hair and bay legs. He had heard the window 
of the salle--manger called indifferently a bay and a bow, and naturally 
supposed the terms to be synonymous.” 

The ladies laughed; but his Highness maintained a majestic de- 
meanour, as he always did during the recital of anything humorous, and 
Mr. Heyton looked at him in sympathetic contempt of such frivolity. 

“You will be sorry to hear, Miss Josceline,” continued Mr. Fe!spar, 
“that there was quite a little breeze between the good Professor and 
Mr. Aird the other day. Mrs. Armitage was indisposed, and did not 
dine at the table d’héte, and, taking advantage of her absence, her husband 
had a bottle of champagne all to himself, which made him didactic. The 
conversation turned upon ‘Instinct,’ and the Professor grew not only 
eloquent in its favour, but rather oppressive. ‘ After all,’ he said, 
‘who can define Reason?’ Then he looked round as if inquiring of the 
Spirit of the Universe, ‘What is Reason? Who can define Reason ?’” 

“<« Advertise,’ said Mr. Aird ; ‘that is the only method of getting at 
these important facts.’” 

“The poor Professor !” exclaimed Ella. “If you knew what a gentle, 
kind, old man he is, you would feel sorry for him, Aunt Esther.” 

It was the first time that she had addressed Miss Burt as her aunt 
in Mr. Heyton’s presence ; but, as she knew he was aware of their rela- 
tionship, she thought it better to make no further show of concealment of 
it; moreover, Mr. Felspar, who knew no reason to the contrary, might 
have alluded to it at any morient. She was sorry to observe, however, 
that Miss Burt looked very uncomfortable at being thus familiarly 
appealed to, and that the secretary was obviously enjoying her 
embarrassment. 

“The champagne that excited your friend so much, Mr. Felspar,” 
observed the latter presently, “was scarcely so good as what you are 
drinking now, I reckon.” 

“T dare say not,” returned Felspar, carelessly. “ Like most people, 
I know good wine from bad ; but not good wine from very good.” 

“I suppose the gentlemen of your calling have not many opportu- 
nities of recognising that nice distinction. Now this is the very best Brut.” 

“ Brute, indeed !” murmured Miss Burt, under her breath. 

And Ella turned crimson. 

Felspar, taking all this in at a glance, threw back his hair (looking 
more like an angel on a gargoyle than ever), and, in tones even more 
mellifluous than his antagonist, replied : “I will take your word for it, 
Mr. Heyton; and, indeed, the wine seems very dry. It is more whole- 
some so, no doubt ; but I continue to think it an affectation to pronounce 
it more agreeable to the palate. Two very rich men of my acquaintance, 
who I am happy to say suffered from gout, were dining together at their 
club. They had ordered, as usual, a bottle of the best Brut champagne— 
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only one per cent. of sugar in it, &c., &c.—and even that they drank in 
fear and trembling. 

“¢T don’t think I have tasted anything like this for years,’ said one. 

“<Tt is delicious !’ concurred the other. ‘Don’t you think we might 
order—eh ?—just another pint?’ 

“¢ Well, being Brut, it can’t hurt us, can it?’ 

“ They both knew that it could; but it was ordered. 

“Then the wine steward came, with a grave face. 

“<«T am very sorry, gentlemen; but there has been a slight mistake. 
The champagne you have been drinking was not exactly sweet and per- 
fectly sound ; but scarcely Brut—it was Perrier Jouet’s third quality, at 
30s. a dozen.’” 

Ella laughed aloud; Aunt Esther echoed her mirth, not that she 
quite understood the point of the story, but because she perceived the 
secretary had somehow got the worst of it; and even his Highness con- 
descended to smile. 

“Your friends must have been singularly lacking in observation,” 
observed the secretary—a remark the feebleness of which evinced his 
chagrin. 

“ Nay, not so; it was simply that they preferred, like every one else, 
the sweet to the bitter. As to observation, very few people have any to 
be called such. A great oculist told me that a patient once came to him 
for a weakness of his right eye. He was not a young man, but still not 
so old that age could have affected his eyesight. 

“¢T think,’ he said, ‘the failure of my vision must come from a bad 
habit I have of reading in bed.’ 

“The oculist examined him carefully, and agreed that it was so. 

“¢You must not do any night work,’ he said. Then he added care- 
lessly, ‘Do you never find anything wrong with the left eye?’ 

“« None,’ replied the patient ; ‘ my left eye is quite strong.’ 

“* Well; itis my duty to tell you, because it will make you more 
careful, that you never saw with your left eye in your life. There is 
a malformation at the back of it.’ 

“« Tmpossible !’ 

“¢Close your right eye.’ 

“There was darkness. The patient had been blind with his left eye 
all his life, and never discovered it.” 

“Then he never could have winked,” sneered Mr. Heyton. 

“Your remark, my dear sir, proves how deficient you are in obser- 
vation yourself,” observed Felspar, smiling ; “ otherwise you would have 
remarked that nine people out of ten who indulge in that reprehensible 
practice wink with the left eye.” 

Mr. Heyton’s rejoinder was only a smile of contempt—a weapon 
which, like the half of a pair of shears, is not of itself very effective, but 
demands that some one else should be sympathetically scornful. The 
secretary, however, was not the man to own himself vanquished, even in 
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anecdote; but at once began to descant (very much « propos des bottes, 
as it seemed) upon a curious Anglo-French marriage case that had that 
day appeared in the newspapers. An Englishman had, in his own coun- 
try, married a young Frenchwoman of twenty-two, against the consent 
of her parents. By the French law, though, of course, not by the 
English, their consent is necessary up to the age of twenty-five, when the 
bride may “denounce” them, as it is termed, and take her own way. 
The marriage was therefore pronounced by the French courts illegal. 
With some humour Mr. Heyton pointed out how it was therefore 
possible, even in these days, for a man to have a lawful wife in England 
and another in France, which (for those who were sticklers for formality) 
must be very convenient. 

To judge by the narrator’s countenance—which throughout had 
sought that of his patron—he had not reckoned, as regards the success 
of his story, without his host. Yet all that it drew from his Highness 
was a frigid bow of acknowledgment. 

“The news from France,” he said, “ had to my mind to-day a far 
more interesting item in the decease of the Marquis du Val-Dieu, the 
last of the body-guard of Charles X. He died at the age of seventy- 
eight, in a manner the most becoming conceivable for one of his rank 
and lineage—from the rupture of an aneurism, as he was stooping to kiss 
the hand of the Countess Dowager de la Tour d’Auvergne.” 

And, as if affected beyond measure by this romantic incident, his 
Highness rose with even greater dignity than usual, and retired to his 
private apartments. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
Mr. Heyton syows nis Hann, 


Aunt Estuer and Ella had some conversation that evening in private, as 
before, upon what had taken place at the dinner table ; and the latter 
remarked upon the ill-will evinced by the secretary towards Mr. Felspar. 

“Tt is as I told you,” was the other’s quiet reply; “ Mr. Heyton 
will have no one near the throne but himself. That his Highness likes 
your friend is a good reason why the secretary should hate him ; and he 
has always a difliculty in concealing his hate.” 

To this Ella answered nothing. She thought there must be some 
more particular reason for the exhibition of Mr. Heyton’s spleen ; but 
she was unwilling to provoke her relative to speak upon the topic. 

‘What astonishes me is that so clever a man as you tell me (and 
I do not doubt it) Mr. Heyton is, should make such blunders. He 
must know that, as a raconteur, Mr. Felspar is his superior; yet he 
attempted to rival him in his own line. Why on earth should he have 
brought in that French marriage story by the head and shoulders ?” 

“Oh! you noticed its inappropriateness, did you? Well, he had 
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meant to tell it on the first opportunity, but none occurred. As to why 
he told it at all, I think I know; for in everything he does he has an 
object.” 

“ And a bad one?” put in Ella slily. 

“Of course, a bad one,” assented Aunt Esther simply. “In this 
case he wished to evoke the expression of some levity of principle from 
a certain person, in order that you might be disgusted with him.” 

“ Why, he must be a perfect Jesuit !” 

“‘ He is a deal worse than that, my dear.” 

The statement tripped so naively from Aunt Esther’s tongue that 
Ella could not help laughing. 

“But, my dear aunt, why should Mr. Heyton want me to be dis- 
gusted with an old friend like Mr. Felspar ?” 

“Tt was not Mr. Felspar he had in his mind; but that is no matter,” 
added Miss Burt confusedly, “and especially since it seems he has failed 
in his object.” 

However quietly the wheel of life ordinarily moved at Barton Castle, 
it was certainly just now not without excitement in the way of anta- 
gonism. Not only did Miss Burt never cease to deliver her testimony 
against the secretary, and the secretary to exhibit his jealousy against 
Mr. Felspar, but the latter himself appeared to be somewhat imbued 
with the notion of partisanship, and whenever, in these rapier passes he 
was accustomed to exchange with Mr. Heyton, he could poke that gentle- 
man in a tender spot, he did so. Indeed, if it was not made plain to 
his Highness, on Mr. Felspar’s showing, that the secretary was a hum- 
bug, it was from no fault of the exhibitor. But upon this point his 
Highness was not to be moved, or even touched. That his own secretary 
should not be genuine in his protestations of respect and reverence for 
himself and his position, was in fact inconceivable to him; and this 
confidence in his personal dignity extended to his opinions, which, not- 
withstanding their peculiarity, he could not imagine were open to 
ridicule, and far less a temptation to it. In this respect, however, his 
obtuseness sometimes scored for Mr. Felspar as much as for his enemy. 
On one occasion, for example, when the secretary had introduced the 
subject of the martyrdom of that admirable sovereign Charles I., the 
artist had been so imprudent as to remark that not only from the 
natural depravity of human nature there were two opinions about that 
historical event, but to instance the case of the Wilsons of Plymouth, 
the female members of which family Northcote describes as ‘‘ going 
about with their fans out, prim and puffed with pride,” because they 
were the lineal descendants of Bradshaw the regicide. 

“T never heard of anything more blasphemous,” observed the secretary 
with a side glance at his patron, who, indeed, looked displeased enough. 

“ At the same time,” continued Felspar drily, “it is only right to add 
that it was the local belief that all who belonged to the family in question 
perished from bleeding at the nose.” 
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“ Ah!” exclaimed his Highness with asigh of relief; “‘if there was a 
judgment which pursued such wretches, nothing more need be said against 
them.” 

And Mr. Felspar was ouce more readmitted into favour. 

So well content, indeed, was the tenant of the Castle with its latest 
guest that, after the portrait was finished, the artist was pressed to prolong 
his stay, which, notwithstanding the enmity of Mr. Heyton, he would 
have been very willing to do—but that he dared not. Never even in 
thought had he done disloyalty to his friend ; but further familiarity with 
Ella, now that he had imparted to her the instruction of which she had 
stood in need, he felt would try him beyond his powers of resisting tempt- 
ation. As her tutor it was comparatively easy to maintain intimate 
relations with her without revealing his secret ; but merely as a friend 
the situation would be too perilous. He felt it in a thousand ways, but 
chiefly from the pain he experienced whenever she spoke of Vernon—and 
his own shame when he did so. He would have spoken of him himself 
had he any good news to give ; but Vernon’s letters from town, which he 
received pretty frequently, only corroborated his own fears as to the 
young littérateur’s chances of success. 

“T feel, my dear Felspar,’ he wrote, “that the object I have in 
view, and which, alas! is as dear to me as ever, is well-nigh hopeless.” 
(If he had but said “ quite hopeless” Felspar might have felt himself 
free, but that word “ well-nigh” was padlock and chain in one.) “ It 
is in vain that I try to believe that I shall one day make a mark in 
the world of letters ; I cannot so persuade myself. It is mere egotism 
to assert that perseverance, combined with a natural turn for this or 
that, is certain of success; at all events it is not so in my trade. You 
may be sure I have no mock humility. It is by comparison with the 
works of the masters of my craft that I perceive—and I need not say 
how unwillingly—my own shortcomings. Yet what seems very curious— 
and, if one is to believe what one reads, is certainly contrary to experience 
—I love my craft none the less. I had rather be a doorkeeper in the 
temple of literature than be lodged in the tents ef the law, though 
they be of silk.” 

At this characteristic reference to the habiliments of a Queen’s 
Counsel Felspar could not repress a smile. It did seem odd that, with 
so strong an instinct for humour, the expression of it (in commercial 
value) should be denied his friend. ‘ Do not imagine I am downhearted 
on my own account; I shall never need to live on oatmeal or sleep in a 
garret. With my simple tastes I could always maintain myself in com- 
fort, but I shall never ‘rise from the ranks ;’ the grade of 4 non-commis- 
sioned officer is the most I shall attain to. In a word, it seems well-nigh 
hopeless that I shall ever be in a position to ask one who has been 
brought up in luxury to link her lot with mine. Judge, then, how 
almost impossible it seems that I should fulfil the conditions to which 
in an evil hour, as I sometimes selfishly think, I have pledged myself.” 
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Then followed some details, more convincing even than the writer’s argu- 
ments, of the hopelessness of his endeavours. It was not the case, as 
Felspar was persuaded, of powers that were still undeveloped and might 
attain any growth; but that the man should see this himself made his 
conviction doubly strong. ‘“ Howis she?” the letter concluded. “Give 
her my—my kindest wishes for her success with her pencil. You are 
somewhat silent (for my sake I know) about her.” (Was it for Vernon’s 
sake? thought Felspar with a sudden flush ; but his conscience came to 
the rescue. Yes; he had forborne to write much about Ella lest it should 
feed vain hope.) “ You can do me no harm, dear friend, by writing of 
her ; and it is the topic that interests me more than all others in the world.” 

For the same reason that he had not written to Vernon of Ella, he 
had not talked to Ella of him. But twice she had asked him with a 
shy and hesitating voice whether he had had tidings of his friend; and 
then of course it had been necessary to say something—*“ He was getting 
on in literature, though slowly; was working with a diligence that at 
least deserved success, &e., ec.” 

“That is better than gaining it without desert,” said Ella with en- 
thusiasm ; “ but I do so hope he will gain it.” 

Altogether it had been a very trying time for Felspar at Barton, and it 
was with mixed feelings—regret at leaving Ella’s sweet companionship and 
self-congratulation at escape from temptation—that he quitted the Castle. 

His stay had been much longer than he had calculated upon. His 
Highness had been difficult to paint ; but he had succeeded in producing 
a satisfactory likeness of him, even if that look of the eye, “never worn 
in man nor bird, save in the eagle and Prince Charlie,” was not quite so 
striking upon canvas as it was understood to be in the original. 

As to Ella, as we have said, he had performed his duties as a teacher 
to admiration. Her publishers had written warmly of the specimen 
illustration she had sent to them of Mr. Fortescue’s poems, and their 
praise had given her heart and hope. 

That was the very most she allowed herself to expect in life—to be 
of good courage. The dreams of happiness which the future permits some 
young maidens to indulge in were denied to her. But, with work in 
hand and decent wage in prospect, she was not despondent. Her recent 
visions of early competency had been dispelled partly by practical expe- 
rience (for she found there was a limit to the production of good work), 
and partly by Felspar, who had felt compelled to mingle a little drab 
with his pupil’s rose-coloured view of her calling. But her sombre ap- 
prehensions of being dependent upon others for the bread of life had 
vanished, leaving, so far, a blue sky. 

Moreover, she had what girls call “a good deal of fun about her ;” 
no small portion of the divine gift (so rare in one of her sex) of humour. 
Thence it happened that while the “goings on” of Mr. Heyton, as Miss 
Burt called them, filled that lady with righteous indignation, they rather 
amused Ella than otherwise. We are afraid that if her private collection 
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of drawings had been examined, there would have been found a counter- 
feit presentment of the “ Secretary Bird ”—which, despite its feathers, 
had a strong resemblance to a human being—in the act of making itself 
agreeable to a bigger bird, such as an eagle. That there was no such 
caricature of her patron and protector, however, we may be sure. Her 
consciousness that she herself got some fun out of Mr. Heyton, or the 
conviction that Aunt Esther was a little too hard upon him, or the re- 
collection of his many defeats at the hands of Mr. Felspar, caused Ella to 
treat him with a greater civility than his original behaviour to her had 
deserved. She wasalways polite to him unless he became extravagantly 
complimentary, when she could not always restrain her mirth. That 
“action of the heart,” as she termed his impressive way of laying his 
hand upon that organ, was a little too much for her. 

Perhaps Mr. Heyton misunderstood her civility, though it was no 
more, and indeed rather less, than ladies are in the habit of using towards 
gentlemen in whose society they find themselves every day ; perhaps he 
wilfully exaggerated it to himself; perhaps he was simply one of the 
most audacious and impudent of men, and from information received had 
become aware that there was no time to lose; but when Ella’s stay at 
Barton had extended to two months or so, this happened :— 

She was walking in the park one morning as her custom was, before 
breakfast, and had extended her ramble further than usual to that hill 
behind the walled garden which, as we have said, commanded a view of 
the sea. She had not visited its shores, though it lay so near, since she 
had come to the Castle, and the sight of it awakened within her many 
memories. From all whom she had known when she dwelt by it she was 
separated by death or distance ; and, save one or two affectionate letters 
from Mrs. Wallace (always reiterating the hope of one day seeing her in 
her Devonshire home), she had heard from none of them. 

The kindness and consideration with which she was treated at Bar- 
ton left nothing to be desired in that respect ; and yet she felt a prisoner 
and an exile. She had just uttered a deep sigh when she was startled by 
a voice close beside her. 

“‘ Prithee, why so pale, Miss Ella?” 

And there stood Mr. Heyton with his plump white hand upon his 
heart like some Mr. Smoothtongue in an allegory. 

She tried to look as if it were the suddenness of his appearance and not 
his personal presence that alarmed her, but the fact was she felt very un- 
comfortable. On the only occasion (which we have described) that she 
had been alone with him she had had reason to feel relieved at the inter- 
vention of 2 third person, and such an event, at the spot where they now 
stood, was not to be hoped for. Moreover, there was a certain expres- 
sion in his face, at once resolute and tender, which she had never seen 
there before, and which she did not like. 

“ You are looking both sad and serious, Miss Ella,” he said in reply to 
her polite but frigid ““Good morning.” “TI hope thereis nothing the matter.” 
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“Nothing at all,” she answered, forcing a smile, “except that the 
beauty of the morning has tempted me too far, and I fear I shall be late 
for breakfast.” 

And she turned as if to retrace her steps. 

“One moment, Miss Ella; you have plenty of time, I do assure you, 
and I must ask the favour of a few words with you.” 

She faced him at once; and bowed with the stateliness of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“JT, too, have been tempted by beauty—though not of the morn- 
ing—” he said softly, “and by a hundred other attributes more precious 
than beauty, to follow and seek you here.” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Pray excuse me if I express myself too much to the purpose, Miss 
Josceline,” he continued earnestly. “ My opportunitics are rare, and I 
must take advantage of this one while it lasts to have my say.” 

“Pardon me, but I prefer to go home,” said Ella icily. 

“‘ And so you shall when you have heard me.” 

Tf he had added “ and not before,” his words could not have expressed 
a more fixed determination. 

“ From the first day that you came under this roof, Miss Josceline, 
I have adored you. In a thousand ways of which you have never 
guessed, it has been my design and delight to make your residence here 
agreeable to you. You will say, perhaps, that my good will has not ex- 
tended to your friends. That I show myself antagonistic to your aunt, 
I admit ; but you must allow that it is difficult for me—being human— 
to act otherwise. She has poisoned your mind against me as much as 
possible, I know ; but let that pass; I appeal from her to the justice of 
your own nature. I was also very rude on some occasions to your friend 
Mr. Felspar. I admit it, nay, I glory in it, for it arose from jealousy ; 
I thought at one time that you entertained for him a warmer feeling 
than mere friendship. I was mistaken, and I am very glad of it.” 

“Indeed!” If he had been water her tone would have frozen him ; 
unfortunately he was fire, or nearly so. His voice was freighted with 
unmistakable passion. 

“T say, though I had but little hope that I had touched your heart, 
it pleased me to find that another had failed to do so; that, in a word, 
you were fancy free. It is so, is it not?” 

Ella’s face grew scarlet. 

“1 consider such a question, Mr. Heyton, most impertinent.” 

“Nay; pardon me, it may be imprudent, but it is most pertinent. 
You are young, it is true; but you possess an intelligence far beyond 
your years, and it is to that as much as to your gentle heart that I ad- 
dress myself. You imagine, doubtless, that I am dependent like your- 
self; that my future hangs upon the will of our common patron, as he 
considers himself. That is not so. I have laid by sufficient to offer you 
a comfortable, nay a luxurious, home. If you find existence here insup- 
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portable—as, if I mistake not, you are beginning to feel it—there is no 
need to prolong it. Do you hear me?” 

“T hear you, Mr. Heyton, but perforce. Do you think it a manly 
or chivalric act to compel me to listen?” 

“It may not be chivalrous, but it is natural, my dear Miss Ella,’ 
answered the secretary naively, “and under the circumstances it is neces- 
sary. If, as I was saying, you are tired of this gilded cage, I can promise 
you liberty; leisure to pursue your favourite employment, and, if not 
opulence, competence. But if you have the patience to stay here a little 
longer on our present footing, I, too, though it will cost me much (here 
he looked so languishing that it reminded her afterwards of the Secretary 
Bird about to moult), will have patience likewise: and the result of it 
will be a golden harvest to us both. Your aunt imagines that she has 
some influence with that fanatic fool who dreams he is my master: it is 
scarce worth speaking of, but what little she has can be utilised for our 
common benefit ; but I am his alter eyo—nay, he only sees what I choose 
to show him, and through the spectacles, as it were, that I place upon the 
bridge of his nose. I can wind him thus—round my little finger. It is 
T alone who have the Rarey secret to tame and turn this hereditary mule.” 

He spoke with a contempt impossible to be conveyed in words, yet 
not more scornfully than Ella answered him. 

“You seem to forget that you are speaking of your benefactor; be 
so good, at least, as to remember that he is also mine.” 

“Twill; I do,” answered the secretary, swallowing something, as it 
seemed, of considerable size in his throat. “ Nay, [am not unwilling, 
believe me, to make allowances for the person in question. One may 
know, it has been said, when a man has no elder brother by looking at 
the lobes of his ears; and there are other signs. His Highness, as he 
calls himself, I admit, has never had a fair chance of finding his level. 
But the airs and graces of this mock monarch—the affectations of this 
arch-impostor “s 

“He is not an impostor,” put in Ella quickly ; “ he believes in his own 


? 





pretensions.” 

“ But do yow believe in them ?” 

There was a short pause, during which they confronted each other 
very steadily. 

“You know I do not,” she answered presently. “ But if he is no 
prince he has some princely attributes ; generosity, for example, and con- 
fidence in the loyalty of those about him.” 

Into the secretary’s pasty cheeks stole a spot of red like the cherry 
that, through the closed tart, indicates the nature of the fruit within ; 
that last sentence of Ella’s, delivered word by word as slowly as a phy- 
sician drops his poison, had found its way to his conscience. 

“So that is the way the wind blows, is it?” he answered with a 
venomous look. Then, suddenly altering his tone to one of earnest per- 
suasion, he added : “ Is it possible that you are really sincere about this 
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high and mighty personage? Do you know that the woman from whom 
he falsely claims his descent—the Princess of Stolberg—had a lover, the 
painter Alfieri, even in her husband's lifetime; and left her money on her 
death-bed to a second? One like you, I should think, would be scarcely 
proud of such an ancestry even if it were genuine. As to himself, our 
patron is like enough to the Stuarts in some ways to deserve a more 
legitimate origin ; he is, for one thing, selfishness personified ; his weak- 


ness for the sex reminds one of the Young Pretender ; his self-willed 
” 





obstinacy 

“ Sir, I have heard enough, and more than enough,” interrupted Ella 
vehemently. “To listen further to such an ingrate would be to share his 
baseness.” 

“ Perhaps you mean to tell his Highness what I have been saying,” 
observed the secretary with acold smile. ‘To crush the man who has 
laid his heart bare to you ina moment of love, and to build her own for- 
tunes on his ruin, is an idea that would recommend itself to some women.” 

“Tt does not recommend itself to me, sir. You may thank—vwell, a 
feeling that you do not understand, and in whose existence you probably 
disbelieve—that your shameful secret is safe with me.” 

“ That is very kind of you,” he answered cynically, “ and also perhaps 
on the whole judicious. Let me advise you to show an equal prudence 
in other matters. You are well born, or what the world calls such” 
(although he said not a word of it, she knew he was here alluding to her 
father’s character), “and you are fairly good-looking. Beyond these 
advantages, Miss Josceline, you have not much reason for pride. ‘Take 
the advice of a friend, and do not encourage it; or it will have a fall. 
Above all, do not fly at too high game, or it will be your ruin.” 

With that he turned his back on her sharply and walked homeward 





with a quick step. 

She followed him slowly, overcome with wonder and a vague appre- 
hension. 

That morning—under pretence, or rather on the plea, of indisposition, 
for her nerves were all uristrung—she breakfasted in her own room. She 
had scarcely finished her meal when Aunt Esther entered in a state of 
suppressed emotion. 

“ Tow do you feel now, my darling ?” 

“T am better, much better, thank you.” 

“ That’s well,” she said ; “ you look so. Quite yourself, indeed. Oh, 
my dear, there has heen some dreadful scene between his Highness and 
Mr. Heyton ; J am sure of it, and also that Mr. Heyton got the worst 
of it, for he has been quite civil to me all breakfast time.” 

Ella’s smile was such a forced one, that the other could hardly have 
failed to notice it had not her mind been preoccupied. 

“And that is not all,” she continued, almost breathless with excite- 
ment; “his Highness has begged me to inquire whether you will do him 
the favour of giving him five minutes’ conversation in his own room.” 
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Che Hews’ Cemetery. 
(LIDO OF VENICE. ) 
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A TRACT of sand swept by the salt sea-foam, 
Fringed with acacia flowers, and billowy deep 
In meadow grasses, where tall poppies sleep, 
And bees athirst for wilding honey roam. 

How many a bleeding heart hath found its home 
Under these hillocks which the sea-mews sweep ! 
Here knelt an outcast race to curse and weep, 
Age after age, ‘neath Heaven’s unanswering dome! 

Sad is the place, and solemn: grave by grave, 
Lost in the dunes, with rank weeds overgrown, 
Pines in abandonment; as though unknown, 

Uneared for, lay the dead, whose records pave 
This path neglected ; each forgotten stone 
Wept by no mourner but the moaning wave. 


ag. 


While thus I mused, the genius of the spot 
Rose in my soul, rebuking me, and said: 
You wrong these patient and heroic dead, 
Whose trust, although He slew them, wavered not! 
You wrong the living! Israel ne’er forgot 
His forefathers, lapped in earth’s narrow bed ; 
Each grave is known and named and numberéd. 
You misconceive the tranquil tragic lot 
Of lives so fallen on sleep! Secure of God, 
Merged in the deathless memory of their race, 
These wait. And if your callous feet have trod 
Blank tombs that to the bare skies turn their face, 
From faith here prostrate learn to kiss the rod, 
From contrite hope here learn to sue for grace. 


J. A. 8, 
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Penthesilea. 
—_—1wor—— 


“ Penthesilea, bright and Lold, 
Led forth her Amazons of old.” 


Tue story of Penthesilea is the most romantic episode in one of the 
most romantic of Greek legends. With her ends the history of the 
Amazons. She was the last of the fabled queens of that community of 
warrior women, dwelling apart from men in violation of natural and 
domestic law, whom the Greeks believed to have established themselves 
in days of old on the shores of the Euxine Sea, and to have threatened 
all the neighbouring states with conquest until their power was broken 
by the heroes of early Hellas. To have taken part in the struggle 
against these fierce and beautiful enemics, to have fought on equal 
terms with Amazons and to have overthrown them, was regarded as 
one of the foremost titles an ancient hero could possess to the gratitude 
and veneration of posterity. This primeval struggle was supposed to 
have raged in various places and during more than one generation. 
The principal cities of Greece claimed to have borne a part in it in the 
persons of their several champions: Corinth in the person of Bellero- 
phon, Thebes and Argos in that of Hercules, Athens more memorably 
still in that of Theseus. And the same struggle was fabled to have 
been renewed for the last time in the course of the Trojan war, that 
great and crowning legendary conflict waged by the younger generation 
of Greek heroes against the populations of the Asiatic coast. At Troy, so 
the story ran, it was reserved for Achilles, the prince pre-eminent among 
all the Grecian chivalry for beauty no less than prowess, to encounter 
and vanquish the last and fairest of the Amazonian queens, Penthesilea. 

Begotten of a Thracian mother by the god Arés, or Mars, himself, 
this warlike virgin comes riding, in the story, to the relief of Troy, at 
the moment when the Trojans are utterly cast down by the death of 
their great champion, Hector. The aged and bereaved Priam receives 
her hospitably ; she leads the Trojans out to fight against their besiegers, 
and in the first onset carries all before her. The two bravest of the 
Greeks, Achilles and the Telamonian Ajax, are absent from the camp, and 
perceive the peril of their countrymen when it is all but too late. Per- 
ceiving it, they rush to arms, and quickly retrieve the fortunes of the 
day. Ajax falls upon and scatters the general host of the enemy, while 
Achilles and the Amazonian queen single each other out in mortal 
combat. Penthesilea hurls her shaft in vain. That of Achilles is true 
to its mark. She falls wounded, and prays for mercy, but Achilles will 
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not spare; he deals the death-stroke, and goes on to strip her of her 
arms. Then he becomes aware of her goodliness, and pity and ruth 
overcome him as he gazes at her. Her womanhood gains the victory 
which her strength had failed to gain, and the two beautiful enemies 
look upon and yearn towards one another when it is too late. She 
dies in his arms, and he pines for a season in longing and regret ; 
seeing which, the chur] Thersites reviles him, and is by the indignant 
hero smitten dead. 

This tale of valour and pity was familiar to the Greeks from nearly 
the earliest days of their literature. It was the theme of the opening 
lay in the thiopis of Arctinus, one of the most popular of the epics 
written by the so-called cyclic poets, in the age, as it was supposed, 
immediately succeeding the Homeric. This poem narrated the incidents 
of the war of Troy following next after the death and funeral of Hector, 
with which the Iliad concludes. The sthiopis, like the rest of the 
cyclic poems, is lost. Neither do we possess in its place any other 
detailed account of the story of Achilles and Penthesilea, whether in 
Greek lyric or drama, or in any form of Greek or even Roman poetry 
of the age recognised as classical. Allusions to the story are frequent 
enough ; representations of it in works of art more frequent still. But if 
we want to find it narrated in full, we must come down to the work of a 
writer of the Christian era, a writer little read even by professed stu- 
dents of ancient literature, although well deserving to be read ; I mean 
Quintus Smyrneus. 

The Greek poet bearing this Roman name of Quintus was living, it 
seems, at or near Smyrna, probably during the fourth century of our era, 
about the reigns of Julian, Jovian, and Valentinian. The only direct 
hints which he gives as to his own date are when he speaks of the 
world-wide empire of Rome as subsisting in his day ; when he describes 
how “kings,” meaning evidently Roman emperors or their provincial 
lieutenants, set beasts and men to fight for a spectacle in the theatre ; 
and once again, when he seems to show a knowledge of the Christian 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments. The more exact con- 
jecture above quoted as to the period in which he lived is founded on 
peculiarities of grammar and language which, in spite of a sedulous and 
generally a successful imitation of the Homeric style, he allows occa- 
sionally to slip into his work. The leading note of his writing is, how- 
ever, its close adherence to Homeric precedent. Possibly the fame of 
Smyrna as the reputed birthplace of Homer may have roused in him a 
patriotic loyalty towards that master. His own occupation, as he tells 
us, was, or at any rate had been when as a lad he first received the call 
of the muses, that of a shepherd on a farm or garden belonging to a 
temple of Artemis at a little distance from Smyrna. The pasture mea- 
dows, he says, with a minuteness of description which is characteristic 
of him, were “thrice as faras a shout may carry from the river Hermus, 
on a hill neither quite low nor very lofty.” The principal work which 
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Quintus has left us is a poem, in epic form, narrating in fourteen books 
or cantos the various episodes of the Trojan war from the funeral of 
Hector to the final destruction of the city and departure of Afneas. 
These episodes formed, in the original body of the cyclic poetry, the 
subjects of a number of works by different writers. As to the question 
whether Quintus had before him and made use of any of these early 
writings, it has been generally answered, perhaps a little too confidently, 
in the negative. He has been thought to have constructed his poem 
simply by amplifying the current narratives of the late Greek mytho- 
graphers current in hisday. Its strong Homeric colour is then accounted 
for by his intimate and vital knowledge, and express imitation, of the 
text of the Tliad and Odyssey. At any rate, his work stands quite 
alone in the later literature of Greece. The Posthomerica of Quintus 
Smyrneus is much nearer the old epic vein than anything which had 
been written for some eight hundred years before his time at least. It 
is far more Homeric both in spirit and diction than the epics composed 
in the third century B.c. by the learned poets of the court of Alexandria. 
We cannot but be astonished that such a work should have been pro- 
duced in that late age of the decay and transformation of the Greek 
genius. If the critics of Quintus Smyrneus are right, he would be 
about contemporary with that presbyter of the Church of Laodicea, 
Apollinaris, who turned the Christian scriptures into bastard forms of 
Greek epic and drama. He would be earlier by a few years than 
Nonnus, the founder of a new school of fantastically verbose, luxuriant, 
far-fetched epic verse, in which the ancient mythologies of Hellas are 
embroiled past recognition with mystical Asiatic admixtures. Quintus, 
on the other hand, this solitary shepherd-poet of the pastures of Smyrna, 
recites the old heroic tales with not a little of the old, the true, heroic 
ring. His narrative, redundant but at the same time rapid, has much 
of the buoyancy and directness of Homer, and something also at times 
of the Homeric grandeur. It is true, grandeur is with Smyrnzeus some- 
what apt to degenerate into bombast. He is inclined to magnify the traits 
of his heroes into the extravagant and childishly prodigious. His moral 
sayings and reflections are of the feeblest. And his similitndes are far too 
profuse ; but not with a trite or mechanical profusion,—on the contrary, 
they are often vivid and energetic, sometimes quite noble; and he has 
the true instinct of a narrator, and the true sentiment of romance. 
Where Quintus is most unlike his model is in his treatment of the Olym- 
pian gods : the nature of his theme demands their introduction, but they 
are in his imagination perceptibly worn out and dim. Their place in 
the action is to a large extent usurped by un-Homeric personifications in 
the shape of Fates, Dooms, and the like, who on their part are sometimes 
treated strikingly and imaginatively enough. 

The first book of Quintus Smyrnzeus is entirely taken up with the 
story of Penthesilea. Both from the charm of the subject and the interest 
of the author, I have thought that a translation of this book might be 
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of interest to the English reader. In the following version I have tried to 
render both the words and the manner of the original as faithfully as the 
forms of English prose allow. Abridgments and interruptions of the 
narrative are indicated where they occur. The action begins immediately 
after the burial of Hector. 

“When the godlike Hector had been overthrown by the son of Peleus, 
and the pyre had consumed him, and earth covered his bones, truly then 
the Trojans were fain to keep within the city of Priam, fearing the 
puissant rage of the dauntlers Achilles. As in coverts where a fierce 
lion hath his lair the cows will not go forward, but troop hither 
and thither in afiright through the thick jungle, so now the men of Troy 
trembled and hid themselves throughout the city for fear of the mighty 
man, remembering all them whose lives he had spilt aforetime, even 
those whose heads he smote off beside the mouth of Scamander, water of 
Ida, and those whom he slew fleeing beneath the great wall of Troy, and 
how he overthrew Hector and dragged his body round the town, and 
those others whom he slew upon the ever-moiling sea : remembering all 
these, they kept within the city, and anguish hung over their hearts, as 
though Troy were already being consumed by the fire of despair ” (lite- 
rally, the groanful fire, a Spenserian equivalent for the Homeric azorderc 
which on occasion I shall allow myself to use). 

“‘ At this time came Penthesilea from the waters of the broad Thermo- 
don, apparelled in the beauty of the gods, and twofold was the cause of 
her coming, forasmuch as she both longed for groanful war, and shunned 
the voice of hatred and disgrace, lest any among her own people should 
upbraid her because of her sister, even her sister Hippolyte, for whose 
sake repentance waxed evermore within her.* For with violent spear 
had she slain her, not willingly of a truth, but in aiming at a stag. Such 
was the cause of her coming to the renowned land of Troy. Moreover, 
her martial spirit pondered this also, how she might by purification put 
away from herself the pains of blood-guiltiness, and propitiate with 
sacrifices the grim Erinnyes, who in vengeance for her sister’s death pur- 
sued her from that hour invisibly ; yea, and who reel for ever about the 
feet of sinners, goddesses whom no evil-doer can escape. 

“ And twelve other maidens followed along with their queen, all 
beautiful, all athirst for conflict and the unwomanly battle-joy ; albeit of 
great name, handmaidens were they all to Penthesilea. But of a truth 
she greatly excelled them all, and as when in the broad heaven the divine 
moon shines out amidst the stars conspicuous above them all, when the 
thunder-clouds have parted, and the sky breaks open, and the wrath of 





* fis elvexa mévOos &etevy, I have endeavoured to keep the play which is here in- 
tended upon the first syllable of Pexthesilea, This misadventure was not admitted 
as a part of the history of Penthesilea by some writers, including the historian Hel- 
lanicus, who gave as the reason for her coming to the aid of Priam her desire to kill 
an enemy in war; until she had first done which, an Amazon was not allowed to 
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the tempestuous winds is hushed, even so shone out Penthesilea among 
her comrades as they sped.” Then follows a list of these comrades, whose 
names are all significant of their love of battle and the battle-din, ov. 
of their manlike strength and endurance, or of the swiftness of their 

chariots and chargers. ‘There was Klonié and Polemusa and Derioné, 

and Eliandré and Antandre and the divine Bremusa, and Hippothoe, 

and then the dark-browed Harmothoé, and Alkibié and Antebroté and 

Derimacheia, and after her Thermodusa exulting in the spear ; all these 

attended upon the warlike Penthesilea. And as Dawn comes down from 

ever-wakeful Olympus exulting in her resplendent steeds, and escorted by 

the fair-haired Hours, and faultless as be these in beauty nevertheless 

outshines them all, even so pre-eminent amongst all her Amazons came 

Penthesilea to the citadel of Troy. And the Trojans gathered together in 

haste from every side, and marvelled when they beheld the great-limbed 

daughter of ever-warring Arés, inasmuch as she was like unto the blest ; 

for from about her countenance streamed beauty at once terrible and 

splendid, and she smiled the smile of love, and beneath her brows flashed 

like sunbeams eyes of yearning, and her cheeks were flushed with 

modesty, and celestial grace arrayed in strength overspread them. 

“ And the people began to rejoice notwithstanding their past tribu- 
lation. As when husbandmen descry from a mountain-side the appari- 
tion of Iris rising from the wide-wayed sea, when they are pining for 
rain from heaven, and the corn-lands are already parched with thirst for 
the water of Zeus, and at last a mist comes drawn across the sky, and 
they who before went groaning over their ficlds rejoice to behold the happy 
sign of wind and rain at hand, even so the sons of Troy rejoiced when 
they saw within their home the dread Penthesilea on fire for war ; for the 
evil that maketh a man to groan is softened when hope of good enters his 
heart.” The last clause is an example of our poet’s tendency to platitude 
in incidental reflections. But in the image which follows we have him 
again at his best. ‘Therefore a little comfort entered the mind even of 
Priam, albeit sore afflicted and grievously lamenting. As when a man 
who hath suffered much from blindness of the eyes, longing either to see 
the blessed light or die, either by the pains of some wise physician or by 
the mercy of some god who unclouds his sight, may see again the light 
of dawn, not indeed as clearly as of old, yet in such wise as to be a little 
comforted after sore affliction, albeit he still feels beneath his eyelids the 
cruel pain left behind by the disease, even so looked the son of Laomedon 
upon the dread Penthesilea: a little he rejoiced, more he still sorrowed 
for his sons that had perished. And he brought the queen into his house, 
and made ado to honour her in all things, as a daughter who should have 
returned from far after twenty years. And he set before her a banquet of 
all manner of meats, such as glorious kings are wont to eat when they 
return from the conquest of nations, and rejoice over their victory with 
feasting and revelry. And he gave her fair and plenteous gifts, and 
promised that he would give her many more if she should rescue the 
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Trojans from destruction. And she pledged herself to the deed which 
no mortal dreamed any more to see, that she would conquer Achilles 
and destroy the wide host of the Argives, and cast down fire upon their 
ships ; witless, for she knew not yet what manner of spearman was 
Achilles, nor how much mightier than others in the manslaying fight.” 

There is one, however, in the house of Priam, as we do not need to 
be told, who knows the power of Achilles only too well by her own 
cruel experience, and that is Andromaché, the widow of Hector, who has 
seen first her father and brothers, and afterwards her husband, all 
perish by the same invincible hands. Accordingly she comes forward, 
and addresses Penthesilea in words of presage :— 

“ Ah, hapiess one! why vaunt so boldly then in thy pride? Not 
thine, I trow, the strength to war with the unblenching son of Peleus, 
but he will quickly unleash upon thee death and ruin. Child of destruc- 
tion, what frenzy fills thy thoughts? Verily I say the goal of death 
stands nigh thee, and the doom of the gods. For Hector was much 
mightier with the spear than thou; nevertheless Hector for all his 
strength was overthrown, and laid sore affliction upon the Trojans, 
who were wont to look on him with one consent as on a god in the 
midst of the city. And to me and to his parents he was a great glory 
being yet alive ; wherefore I would that earth had been heaped over me 
to cover me before his spirit fled where the spear cleft a passage through 
his throat. But now with bitterness have mine eyes beheld an un- 
assuageable woe, when he was dragged round about the city by the 
swift steeds of Achilles; Achilles, whose hand hath laid me widowed 
of my own true husband, wherefore I am left desolate all my days.’ 
Thus spake the fair daughter of Eétion, remembering her lord, for 
when the husband dies”—and here our poet again feels called upon to 
utter the most obvious of sentiments in the most creeping of language— 
‘‘when the husband dies, sorrow waxes evermore in the hearts of right- 
minded females. 

** And the sun careering in his swift revolutions descended into the 
deep stream of ocean, and evening fell. And when they had made an 
end of drinking and of the gladdening feast, then the handmaidens laid 
a comfortable bed within the house of Priam for the bold Penthesilea, 
and she lay down and slept. And sweet sleep fell upon her eyes and 
closed them. And by the device of Pallas there came down out of the 
heights of air a Dream both strong and crafty, in order that beholding 
it she might become a bane both to herself and to the Trojans, burning 
to join the phalanxes of war. After this manner was the devising of 
Pallas: the baleful Dream came and stood beside Penthesilea in the 
likeness of her sire, and encouraged her to go forth with a brave heart 
to the battle. And when she heard she rejoiced greatly, for she thought 
to do a glorious deed that day in the midst of the blood-curdling moil : 
witless, in that she put her trust in a noxious dream, a dream of evening, 
which is wont to beguile in their beds the tribes of much-enduring 
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men, fooling them even to their heart’s desire, and which now deluded 
the queen, encouraging her to the conflict. 

“So when now the rosy-ankled Dawn sprang up, Penthesilea had 
taken fresh strength to her heart, and leapt up from her couch, and did 
upon her shoulders the cunningly wrought armour which the god Arés 
had given her. First upon her silver calves she fastened the golden 
greaves that fitted her right well, and next she put on her figured 
breastplate, and swung exultingly about her shoulders her mighty 
sword, its scabbard all enriched with silver-work and ivory. And she 
took up her divine shield, in shape like the rim of the moon when she 
rises above the deep-streaming ocean, half filled with light between her 
erescent horns.” This crescent-shaped shield, it may here be noted— 
the lunata pelta of Virgil—constitutes, with the two-headed axe, the 
distinguishing armour of the Amazons. But as usually represented in 
works of art, its form is not that of a true crescent, inasmuch as the inner, 
concave edge is fashioned in two equal curves or bays, with a projection 
between them, instead of in one only. Shaped, then, like the moon, 
like the moon also, continues Quintus, the shield of Penthesilea shone. 
“ And upon her head she set her helmet with its plume of golden 
hairs. Thus clad she her body in fatal arms, and looked even as the 
lightning which the mighty never-resting Zeus hurls from Olympus to 
the earth, when he would show forth to men the fury of rattling rain 
or the unstilled clamour of rushing winds. And she made haste to pass 
forth out of the palace, taking two javelins to carry under her shield, 
and in her right hand a two-edged axe, which the dreadful Eris, goddess 
of strife, gave her to be a huge defence in life-devouring war. In the 
pride whereof she passed quickly without the towers, exhorting the 
Trojans to go forth to glorious battle. Then their bravest gathering 
together quickly obeyed her, albeit not willing before to stand against 
Achilles, forasmuch as he was able to overthrow them one and all. 
Then Penthesilea exulted beyond measure; and she rode a fair and full 
swift steed, which Oreithyia, the bride of Boreas, the leader of the fleet 
Harpyiai, gave her as a gift of hospitality when she went upon a time 
to Thrace. So riding, the brave Penthesilea left behind the steep houses 
of the city. And death-doing Fates encouraged her to the battle, at 
once her first and last ; and many Trojans followed the unhappy maiden 
to the merciless battle with feet never to return, trooping after her on 
this side and on that, even as flocks troop after the ram who, when all 
fare forth together, runs foremost by the ordering of the shepherd. Thus 
then the stalwart Trojans and the fierce-hearted Amazons followed the 
queen, their spirits on fire with valour; and as the Tritonian maid 
(Athené) when she went forth against the giants, or as Eris when she 
rushes through a host awakening the war-cry, so ran in the midst of 
the Trojans the swift Penthesilea. 

“ At the same hour the seed of rich Laomedon [Priam] lifted up to 
Zeus his much-enduring hands, and turned towards the temple on the 
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steep, even the temple whence Idan Zeus looks down for ever upon 
Troy, and prayed, saying: ‘ Hearken, father, and grant that on this day 
the Achaian host may fall beneath the hands of the Arés-begotten queen, 
and suffer her to come back in safety to my house ; reverencing both 
thine own son, the huge and mighty Arés, and herself, forasmuch as she 
resembles marvellously the heavenly gods, and is born of the seed of a 
god, even of thine own. And spare thou my heart also, for that I have 
suffered very bitterly in the slaying of my sons, whom the Fates have 
snatched from my side by the hands of the Argives in the maw of 
battle. Spare us, then, I beseech thee, while a few yet remain of the 
blood of the noble Dardanus, while our city is yet unstormed, that so 
we, even we, may take breath at last from cruel bloodshed and from 
war.’ 

“So prayed he with all his strength, and as he prayed an eagle 
clanging shrilly and bearing in his talons an expiring dove passed 
swiftly by upon the left hand. And the spirit of Priam quailed, and 
he said within himseif that he should never more behold Penthesilea 
returning alive from war. And even as he said, so was it ordained that 
the Fates should bring it to om on that day. And his courage broke, 
and he sat in anguish. 

“ And the Greeks on their side were amazed when they saw the 
Trojans making haste to battle, end the Arés-begotten Penthesilea, 
forasmuch as those seemed even as wild beasts when they deal groanful 
death among the fleecy flocks, and she even as a rushing flame when it 
rages among dry twigs before a driving wind. And one spake to 
another as they mustered, and said, ‘Who then has roused the Trojans 
to battle since Hector was undone—Hector, of whom we say that he 
will never confront us more? But now all at once they rush upon us 
athirst for war. Surely now there is some one in their midst exhorting 
them to the strife, some god you would say, for great is the deed which 
he devises. But come, let us take dauntlessness to our hearts, and 
remember our strong defence : for we too shall not lack the help of the 
gods in fighting against the Trojans on this day.’ Thus spake one to 
another ; and they put their shining armour upon them, and clad tbeir 
shoulders with strength, and poured forth out of the ships. And they 
fell upon one another in the bloody strife like ravening beasts, with a 
clashing of rich arms, and of spears and corslets of proof, and stubborn 
helms, and they smote each other’s flesh with the sword, and spared not; 
and the plain of Troy was reddened.” 

At this point follows a long passage describing the battle which 
ensued, recounting the names of the victors and the vanquished, and 
adding details, like those in the fighting books of the Iliad, of the 
wounds given and received, and of the precise manner of the several 
deaths. Penthesilea begins the tale of slaughter by overthrowing eight 
of the Grecian heroes ; her comrades, Derinoé and Klonié, overthrow one 
each, Then Klonié is in her turn slain by Podarkes, upon whom her 
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death is immediately avenged by Penthesilea. The Amazon Bremusa is 
next vanquished by Idomeneus, and Evandré and Thermodusa by 
Meriones. Ajax the son of Oileus kills Derinoé, and Diomed smites off 
the heads of Alkibié and Derimacheia, who go down like calves beneath 
the axe of the slaughterer. Other Greek heroes who work most havoc 
among the Trojans and their allies are Sthenelos, Meges, and Polypoetes. 
In treating of the origins and the homes of these heroes and of their 
victims, the poet dwells with predilection, and with an appearance of 
accurate local knowledge, on the scenery of the Ionian coasts of Asia 
Minor. He speaks of Mycalé and the white peaks of Latmus, and the 
long glens of Branchus and the sinuous outlets of the Meander, and 
especially of an object nearer his own home, the famous weeping rock of 
Mount Sipylus. Sipylus stands close inland from Smyrna, and beneath 
its shade the hero Polypoetes had first drawn breath— Sipylus, where 
the gods turned Niobe to stone, and her tears still course abundantly 
down the rugged rock. And the streams of echoing Hermus moan in 
unison with her, and the enormous heights of Sipylus, whence hangs 
continually the mist the shepherd dreads. And she stands a great 
marvel unto all men as they hurry by: forasmuch as she is like a 
mourning woman who weeps innumerable tears in the bitterness of her 
woe ; for that and for naught else dost thou take her as long as thou 
descriest her from afar, but when thou drawest nigh, behold, she seems 
nothing but a sheer cliff, a precipice of Sipylus. But in truth it is 
Niobe who sits weeping among the rocks, keeping to this day the figure 
of a mourning woman, in order that the vengeance of the gods may be 
fulfilled.” 

After which the narrative is thus resumed. “So they wrought 
death and cruel fate one upon another ; for the furious Soul of the battle- 
ery reeled through the midst of the host, and the accursed Doom of 
Death stood by, and the death-doing Fates reeled round about, with 
groanful Slaughter in their train. And the hearts of many Greeks and 
Trojans were loosened in the dust on that day; and a great lamentation 
arose ; for the fierce rage of Penthesilea abated not at all, but even as 
some lioness of the mountains rushing through the deep-rocked glade 
may leap thirsting for blood upon the herds, so now leapt upon the 
Greeks the Arés-begotten maid. And they shrank back before her with 
hearts amazed, and she pursued them as a wave of the sea pursues the 
hurrying ships, when a following gale strains the white sails, and all 
the headlands roar as the sea flings itself upon the long beach of the 
land; so she pursued with slaughter the phalanxes of the Greeks, and 
exulted mightily, and threatened them, saying: ‘ Dogs, full dearly shall 
ye pay to-day for your outrage done to Priam, forasmuch as not one of 
ye shall escape my power, to be a joy hereafter to parent or child or 
wife ; but ye shall perish all, and lie for the birds and beasts to devour, 
neither shall there rest any tomb of earth above your bones. Where 
now is the strength of Diomed, or where of Achilles, or where of Ajax, 
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seeing that fame bespeaks these your bravest? Lo! now, they will not 
dare to come out against me to battle, lest I part their souls from their 
members, and dismiss them to the dead.’ 

“So spake she, and leapt in her pride upon the Argives, with a 
strength like the strength of a wild beast, and overthrew full many of 
the host, now smiting with her thundering axe, and now brandishing 
the piercing dart. And her nimble charger carried also her quiver and 
deadly bow, in case she should anon have need of arrows or of bow for 
service in the bloody moil. And fleet heroes followed her, the friends 
and kindred of close-grappling Hector, breathing from their breasts the 
breath of battle, and harrying the Greeks with their smooth-shafted 
spears. And thick as swiftly falling leaves or raindrops fell these upon 
one another, and the great earth groaned, soddened with blood and cum- 
bered with the dead. And steeds transfixed by the javelin or the spear 
breathed out their courage, and neighed their last neigh, and their riders 
lay gasping and clutching the dust with their hands. And the Trojan 
horse came charging, and rode down the dead and dying together like 
litter as they lay. 

“Then one among the Trojans between awe and joy, when he beheld 
Penthesilea rushing amid the host even as a squall that rushes darken- 
ing over the sea when the winter sun shines strong, even such an one with 
idle hopes made utterance: ‘Lo! friends, how manifestly hath some 
maid among the immortals come down to-day to fight against the Argives, 
bringing us good things by the strong counsel of Zeus, who peradventure 
takes thought for the righteous Priam, since he also can boast immortal 
blood. For it isno woman, I ween, that I behold thus dauntless and 
armed thus gloriously ; it is either Athené or strong Enyo, or Eris, or 
renowned Artemis, and well I ween that she has launched groanful death 
against the Argives this day, and that she will burn with consuming 
fire the ships in which they came erewhile to Troy; came bringing us 
unbearable calamity by war; but never shall they go back to Hellas to 
make glad their fatherland, since a god is warring on our side.’ 

“ Thus spake one among the Trojans in the joy of his heart ; witless, 
in that he guessed not what sore calamity was fast approaching for him- 
self and for the Trojans and for Penthesilea. For it befell that neither 
the fierce Ajax, son of Telamon, nor Achilles, the stormer of cities, had 
been aware as yet of the dismal sounds of moil, but both had cast them- 
selves down beside the tomb of Patroclus, remembering their comrade, 
and lay each bewailing him in turn. One of the gods it was that had 
kept these aloof from the battle-cry, in order that the bitter cup of 
destruction might be fulfilled by the deaths of many at the hands of the 
Trojans and of the brave Penthesilea, who still rushed through the 
battle intent on harm, and strength and hardihood waxed ever more 
within her, and she never aimed a point in vain, but still clave either 
the backs of those who fled from or the breasts of those who stood 
against her, And she was all splashed with hot blood, and her limbs 
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were lightas she sped ; no weariness overcame her courage that blenched 
not, but she bore a breast of adamant. . . . For a destroying Fate still 
urged her forth against the divine Achilles; a Fate that stood apart 
from the battle, exulting deathfully, forasmuch as after a little while the 
maid should be overthrown by the hand of Achilles. Hid in mist 
stood the evil Spirit apart, and prompted her unseen to destruction. So 
she went slaying on this side and on that; even as when in springtime 
a calf desiring sweet herbage has leapt into a dewy garden when its 
master is not by, and races this way and that, making havoc among the 
new-blossomed plants, consuming some and trampling others under foot, 
even so raced the martial maiden hither and thither, slaying some and 
scaring others.” 

At this point comes a curious episode, which we have hardly space 
to translate in full. The Trojan women, who have thus far watched 
the exploits of Penthesilea from the walls, are filled with a sudden desire 
to emulate them. The wife of Meneptolemos, whose name is the same 
as that of one of the Furies, Tisiphone, takes the lead in a long and fiery 
exhortation. ‘Let us be as brave as our husbands,” she says, “ and 
fight like them for our city. Have we not eyes and knees like them ? 
Do we not breathe the same air, and eat the same food? Why should 
we not fight as well as they? Look how bravely the stranger woman 
is fighting, and that not on behalf of her own home or people, but of a 
foreign king; whereas we have each her own losses to avenge—one 
that of her husband, another of her children, another of her father, 
another of her cousins or kinsfolk. Not one but has her own wrong, 
wherefore let us go out to avenge them: if the worst befall, to die is 
better than to be carried off, ourselves and our children, into slavery under 
foreign conquerors.” This speech of Tisiphoné inflames the minds of the 
other women. They leave their wools and baskets, and scour the city for 
arms; each calls to her neighbour to come out to battle; there is a hum 
within the city as of a beehive when the bees prepare to issue forth in 
spring. A little more, and they would have joined the crowd of fighting 
men and Amazons; but one older and wiser than the rest, Theano, 
checks them, asking how can they think of going out to battle all un- 
practised as they are. As for the Amazons, they have been lovers of 
fighting from the first : it is said their queen is a daughter of the god of 
war himself. “ Let all,” says Theano, “attend to what they severally 
understand. Let ws mind our weaving, while our men go out to battle. 
Besides, are not the Greeks hard bestead as it is? Can we not see their 
evil plight? Let the men, then, finish the battle, since the city is in no 
such extremity as to need our feeble help.” The prudent counsel of 
Theano prevails, and the women resume their watching. Penthesilea 
continues her irresistible course; the Greeks by this time are no more 
before her than she-goats before a panther ; they forget their defence, 
and flee panic-stricken to the ships, some keeping their armour, some 
casting it away. In their rout they are likened to the trees of a forest 
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ravaged by the whirlwind, when some fall and lie uprooted along the 
ground, and others lean shattered and riven one against the other. 
Penthesilea presses hard upon the fugitives, and she and the Trojans are 
on the point of setting fire to the Grecian ships, when the great reversal 
of their fortunes is brought about as follows :— 

“A little more, and the very ships would have been burnt by the 
hands of the Trojans, but even then the warlike Ajax heard the cry of 
panic, and turned to Achilles, saying: ‘O Achilles, a mighty voice hath 
reached my ears, as though a great battle were engaged. Up, then, lest 
the Trojans be too sudden for us, and destroy the Greeks beside their 
ships, and set fire to the ships themselves. Cruel then would be the 
reproach unto us twain, forasmuch as it bescems not the seed of Zeus to 
shame the sacred stock of their fathers, who in their time before us laid 
waste the glorious city of Troy, when Hercules went out to war against 
Laomedon. Even such a victory, I ween, shall now he ours, since 
prowess waxes ever more within our limbs.’ 

“So spake Ajax, and the dauntless strength of Achilles consented, 
for he heard with his own ears the groanful clamour. And they both 
ran for their resplencent arms, and put them on, and stood before the 
host. Loud clashed their goodly arms, and the fury of their courage 
was like the fury of the god of war, such rage was given them by the 
shield-shaking Athene as they made haste to the battle. And the 
Greeks rejoiced when they looked on these two mighty men of war, in 
semblance like the giants, sons of Aloeus, who boasted that they would 
heap high mountains against broad Olympus, both precipitous Ossa and 
high-crested Pelion, in order that in their onslaught they might scale the 
very heaven: not other seemed the two grandsons of AZacus when they 
headed the ranks of murderous war, a great consolation to the Greeks in 
their extremity, as they came hastening to destroy the host of their 
enemies. And they overthrew many with their invincible spears ; and 
as when two cattle-slaying lions find among the coverts a flock untended 
by the shepherd, and destroy them wholesale until they have sated their 
maw with blood and raven, even so they twain dealt destruction among 
the host of their enemies.” 

The whole face of the battle is thus changed as by a miracle. Ajax 
has slain four of the Trojan heroes, Achilles five of the Amazons, and 
both have flung themselves upon the main host of the enemy before 
Penthesilea is well aware of what has happened. And then, “when the 
warlike Penthesilea perceived them rushing like wild beasts amid the 
blood-curdling moil, she made against them both at once. Even as a 
death-dealing panther in the coverts leaps with fierce lashings of the tail 
against approaching hunters, who in their arms and breastplates await 
its rush, and put their trust in their good spears, even so the men of war 
advanced their spears, and awaited the onset of Penthesilea, and their 
armour clanged about them as they moved. And first Penthesilea 
hurled a spear of mighty length, and it touched the shield of Achilles, 
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but glanced off shivered as from a stone, of such virtue were the im- 
mortal gifts of wise Hephestus. Then she took aim against Ajax with 
another javelin, and threatened them both, saying: ‘ This time of a truth 
the spear leapt idly from my hand, but with the next I ween that I will 
make an end of both your valours, men of might as ye boast yourselves 
to be among the Greeks; and lighter then will be the sting of war to the 
Trojans. Draw nigher to me, then, through the medley, that ye may 
see what strength is in the breasts of Amazons, for my birth is from 
Arés, neither did a mortal man beget me, but Arés himself, even Arés 
insatiate of the war-shout ; wherefore my strength excels the strength of 
mortals.’ But the heroes only laughed at her vaunts. And her point 
just touched the white calf of Ajax, but for all its thirsting did not 
pierce his skin, for it was not fated that a hostile point should be im- 
brued with his blood in war. And Ajax recked not of the Amazon, but 
bounded against the Trojan multitude, and left Penthesilea to Achilles 
alone, since well he knew in his heart that for all her valour she would 
to Achilles be an easy prey, even as the dove to the falcon. 

“Then Penthesilea groaned aloud for the spears that she had cast in 
vain. And the son of Peleus taunted her, and said: ‘Woman, with 
what idle vaunts hast thou come out athirst for battle against us, who 
are the mightiest of heroes upon earth! Know that we boast ourselves 
to be of the seed of the Thunderer Zeus, and at sight of us the swift Hector 
himself was wont to tremble, if even from afar he descried us hastening 
to the groanful strife ; and for all his might my point pierced and slew 
him. But as for thee, thou ravest utterly in thy thoughts, in that thou 
hast dared to threaten us with destruction this day. Nay, it is thine 
own last hour which is at hand, for not even thy sire, no, not Arés 
himself, shall save thee from my arm, for thou shalt die an evil death, 
even as a heifer that hath met a cattle-slaying lion upon the mountains. 
Or say, hast thou never heard how many were they whose limbs sank 
under them beneath our hand at the mouth of the Xanthus? or if 
heard thou hast, did the gods rob thee of thy wits and sense in order 
that bitter Fates may compass thee about ?’ 

“Thus saying, he brandished in his mighty hand his long man- 
slaying spear, the work of Cheiron, and hurled it, and smote the 
warlike Penthesilea full above the right breast ; and her black blood 
flowed fast. And she sank together broken in all her limbs, and 
dropped her great axe from her hand, and night clouded her eyes, and 
dolours entered into her soul. But even so she took breath, and 
looked, and saw her foeman about to drag her from her steed. Then 
she doubted whether to draw her great sword, and wait for the assault 
of Achilles, or whether to throw herself headlong from her horse of 
swiftness and supplicate the godlike man, and straightway promise him 
treasure of bronze and gold—treasure which inly melts the hearts of 
mortals, even of the fiercest—if haply so she might prevail upon the 
swift and strong Achilles, or if, taking compassion on her youth, 
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forasmuch as her years were equal with his own, he might grant the 
day of home-coming to her who longed to shun her doom. 

“So doubted she, but the gods cast not so the lot. For the son of 
Peleus rushed upon her in his wrath, and pierced with one thrust both 
her and the body of her wind-swift horse. Even as a man may spit entrails 
together over the fire for his meal, or as a hunter on the mountains may 
hurl his groanful dart, and transfix a stag with force through the midst 
of the body, and the deadly point flying right through may stick into 
the bole of some tall oak or pine, even so the son of Peleus pierced 
through and through with one thrust of his impetuous spear Penthesilea 
and her goodly steed at once. And in a moment she was mingled with 
dust and death, falling, but in seemly wise, to earth; for virgin grace 
kept her fair body unshamed, and she lay forward panting upon the 
spear, the length of her body stretched along her fallen horse. Even as 
a pine, the loftiest in the long glades of the woodland, which the earth 
nourishes for her own great adornment by some fountain side, even as 
such a pine falls broken by the might of chill-blasting Boreas, so fell 
Penthesilea upon her steed, still fair to see; and so her strength was 
broken. 

“And when the Trojans saw the maiden vanquished in the battle, 
they trembled and fled in haste with one consent to the city, sorrowing 
at, heart with inconsolable grief. And as when mariners have lost their 
ship from stress of wind on the open sea, and a few of their number 
barely escape from death after hard labour amid the bitter brine, but at 
last land and their own city appear close in sight, and all broken as they 
are in every limb with groanful toil, they nevertheless spring to shore, 
sorrowing grievously the while for their ship and for the shipmates 
whom a dreadful wave has driven beneath the shades, even so the 
Trojans who had fled from the battle and gained the city wept with one 
voice for the daughter of the invincible Arés, and for the hosts who had 
perished in the strife. 

“Then the son of Peleus vaunted over the maiden, and was glad, 
saying: ‘ Lie then in the dust, a prey to dogs and birds, unhappy one! 
For who persuaded thee to go out against me? Doubtless thou thoughtest 
to go home from battle bearing no lack of gifts from the aged Priam for 
the Argives thou shouldst have slain in war. But no such purpose 
have the gods accomplished for thee, inasmuch as we are much the 
mightiest of heroes, a great light to the Greeks, and a bane to the 
Trojans and to thee, yea unto thee, ill-starred, in that the stubborn fates 
stirred thee on to leave the works of women, and go out to war, whereby 
even men are made afraid.’ 

*“‘So saying the son of Peleus dragged his spear-shaft out of the 
swift horse and the dread Penthesilea. And both lay gasping, done to 
death by the same spear. Then Achilles took from her head the helmet 
that flashed like the sun’s beams or like the splendour of Zeus. And her 
face, beautiful even in death beneath her lovely brows, was discovered 
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as she lay fallen amid dust and blood. And the Argives following 
round about were amazed when they looked upon her, forasmuch as she 
was like unto the blest. For she lay in her armour upon the ground, 
even as the tireless Artemis when she slumbers—Artemis, the child of 
Zeus, when she has toiled over the long mountains in chase of the swift 
lion. For the crowned Aphrodité herself, the bride of mighty Arés, 
made her beautiful even in death, that so she might cause some pain at 
least to the valiant son of Peleus. And many a man fell to praying 
within himself that when he reached his home he might couch beside 
such an one for his bride. And Achilles began to pine with grief in his 
heart, and would not be comforted, in that be had slain her, and not 
rather taken her to be his bride in Phthia, forasmuch as she was a 
match for the immortals, and in stature and beauty without flaw.” 

At this crisis of the story we must pause for a moment to point out 
that, though Quintus has here narrated the fall of Penthesilea and the 
ruth of Achilles ina manner devoid neither of beauty nor of pathos, 
nevertheless it is apparent that his account of these matters differs from 
that which had been currently received in earlier times. It is true 
that he seems in part confirmed by the well-known lines of Propertius, 
in which it is said that her beauty conquered the conqueror as soon as the 
golden helmet was stripped from her brows.* But instead of being a 
sudden effect of the removal of her helmet after death (which may remind 
us of the effect produced by the removal of the helmet of the living 
Britomart in the Faery Qucen), instead of this, the compassion of Achilles 
would seem to have been represented in the older versions of the story as 
fully aroused before Penthesilea died, if not before she had received her 
death-wound. The evidence for this is to be found both in extant works 
of art, and in the descriptions of others which have been lost. We must 
not suppose, indeed, that the great mythological painters and sculptors 
worked in direct illustration of the poets: what they did was to embody 
in their own way such points and episodes in any myth as had through 
poetry become accepted and familiar. Now we are told that in the 
pictures painted by Panenus, under the eye of Phidias, for the decora- 
tion of the low screen or railing which enclosed the great gold and ivory 
statue of Zeus at Olympia, one of the subjects represented was Penthesilea 
dying and Achilles “holding her up.” Now this very subject of the 
wounded Penthesilea tenderly supported in the arms of Achilles is one 
that occurs on a number of extant monuments, principally sarcophagus- 
reliefs and gems. And it occurs in two different forms of design. In 
one, Penthesilea, her armour already stripped from her limbs, her axe 
drooping from her left hand, stands leaning with her right arm upon the 
shoulder of Achilles, who has passed his left arm round her neck, and 
with his left knee supports the sinking weight of her body. In the 


* Aurea cui postquam nudavit cassida frontem, 
Vicit victorem candida forma virum. 
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other design, not less frequently repeated, the collapse of Penthesilea is 
more complete: her head falls helplessly over, and Achilles grasps her 
with both arms round the waist or under the shoulders to prevent her 
coming at once to the ground, looking round the while to note the 
progress of the battle. Putting together these two compositions, and 
others which occur on vases in which the Amazon is seen in the act of 
supplicating her conqueror, we may infer that in the story as originally 
familiar to the Greeks, Penthesilea actually addressed to Achilles the 
prayer which according to Quintus she only meditates, entreating him 
to spare her life, or at any rate to respect her corpse; that Achilles, 
nothing moved, dealt her the death-stroke, and having done so went on to 
disarm her while she yet breathed; that it was then the goodliness of 
her beauty struck him with compassion and remorse, and caused him to 
deal tenderly with her last moments, and to pine in memory of her 
afterwards. It is evident that the tale as thus turned gives much more 
scope than is given in the version of Quintus for moving passages 
between the two goodly foes who have thus become lovers when it is too 
late ; for the exhibition of ruth born of victory, and of desire contending 
in vain with death. 

Having thus, as it would seem, somewhat marred his climax, our poet 
introduces an episode not without grandeur, but betraying nevertheless 
the faded lineaments in which the gods of the Homeric Olympus were 
conceived by him. To Arés, the divine father of Penthesilea, the tale of 
his daughter’s defeat and death is carried by the Breezes—personifications 
which Homer would never have invented for such a service. In his 
wrath the war-god leaps down like a thunderbolt from Olympus, and all 
the spurs of Ida, with all their ravines and water-courses, reverberate 
beneath the terror of his tread. And woe would have befallen Achilles 
and his myrmidons at that hour, had not Zeus hurled lightning and 
thunder as a signal to warn Arés against mingling in the fray. Be- 
holding which, the war-god pauses like a rock detached from a precipice 
and checked in mid career on the mountain-side. For a while he 
doubts whether to wreak his vengeance in defiance of the warnings of 
Zeus, but at last, remembering his sire’s irresistible strength, and dreading 
the consequences of disobedience, decides to yield, and retires unwillingly 
aloof. In the meantime Achilles is still mourning over the fallen 
Penthesilea. And now comes in that episode which, in the original lay, 
belonged probably to a later point in the narrative, a point subsequent 
to the funeral of the heroine: I mean the episode, due and welcome to 
every reader of the Iliad, of the poetical justice which overtakes the 
foul-minded and foul-mouthed Thersites. 

“Then the warlike sons of the Argives hasted hither and thither, 
stripping off the blood-stained armour from the dead. And the son of © 
Peleus sorrowed to behold the lovely strength of the maiden in the 
dust ; and the stings of death preyed upon his heart for her sake, no 
less than when aforetime his comrade Patroclus had been slain. 
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“Then Thersites grossly reviled him to his face with evil speech, 
saying : ‘ Fie, thou sick-brained Achilles! What power then hath befooled 
thy heart within thy breast for the sake of a noxious Amazon, whose whole 
desire was to work us ill? Lo! now, in thy woman-struck brain thou 
thinkest as much of her as of some sensible wife whom thou shouldest 
have wooed with gifts in hopes of taking her in lawful marriage. Would 
that she had been first with her spear, then, say I, and had struck thee 
down in the fight, since the joy of thy heart is in female kind, and thou 
hast no thought for the deed of valour in those terrible brains of thine 
when once thou hast cast thine eyes upona woman. Wretch! where 
now is thy puissance, thy wit, thy kingly might? Knowest thou not 
what grief has befallen the Trojans since they went mad for a woman 4 
Truly there is no greater disaster to mortals than this craze of love- 
longing, which turns the brain even of the trustiest. Glory goes with 
toil, and sweet to a soldier is the praise of victory, and sweet are the 
deeds of war; but chambering is the delight of the runaway.’ 

‘So spake he, grossly reviling. And the haughty son of Peleus was 
exceeding wroth, and with his mighty hand dealt the reviler one blow 
upon the ear and jaw, that all his teeth were dashed out, and he himself 
fell prone, and blood gushed from his mouth; and the soul of that 
man of naught fled helplessly from his body. And the Achaian folk 
was glad, forasmuch as, a gibe himself, he was wont to cast villainous 
reproaches against others. And he was the shame of the host. Then 
said one of the fighting men of the Greeks to another: ‘ Of a truth it is 
not good for a common man to flout at kings, either openly or in 
secret, for terrible indignation ensues. Themis is above, and Até chas- 
tises the insolent tongue—Até, who heaps troubles upon troubles for 
mankind.’ 

“ Thus said one of the Greeks to another; and in scornful mood the 
haughty son of Peleus spake, saying: ‘ Lie there in the dust, and 
forget thy fooleries. And Jet not a base man wrangle with a nobler. 
Even so didst thou rouge aforetime to bitter anger the patient heart of 
Odysseus, prating insults without end. But thou hast found in the son 
of Peleus one of another mettle than thyself. With a blow, and that of 
the lightest, have I parted thy soul from thy body. A dismal death 
hath extinguished thee, and by thine own worthlessness hast thou lost 
thy life. So let the Greeks be quit of thee, and go and vent thy spite 
among the dead.’ ” 

The reader will have perceived that the Thersites of Quintus 
Smyrneus remains in all respects the Thersites of Homer. He remains, 
that is to say, the representative not only of moral baseness as opposed 
to courage and honour, but also of plebeian rudeness as opposed to 
aristocratic pride. The provincial poet of the Roman and Christian 
era echoes with a surprising exactness the social tone of the early Greek 
minstrel, who had sought to commend himself at the courts of princes by 

depicting in contemptible shape a representative of the unruly populace. 
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It is not necessary to our purpose to render in detail the remainder 
of the canto. The death of Thersites is near leading to an open quarrel 
between Diomed, his relative, and Achilles. This being avoided, the 
Greek captains, desiring to pay honour to Penthesilea, suffer the Trojans 
to remove her body, which is then burned along with that of her 
horse, and with her armour and many costly gifts, amid the tears and 
lamentations of the people. Her remains ave afterwards buried with 
much solemnity in the tomb or barrow of Laomedon ; and beside them 
are laid those of the slaughtered maidens her comrades, which the con- 
querors willingly surrender, since vengeance may not be pursued farther 
than death. And so ends the tale of Penthesilea. 

SIDNEY COLVIN. 
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Some English Place Names. 
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Ar Llangollen Station a pleasant-looking Welsh boy got into the 
carriage with us, bound like ourselves for Barmouth at the other end 
of the Dolgelley line. My wife remarked as he took his seat that it 
was a chilly day for the time of year. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the little Welshman, with his faintly-marked 
Cymric accent; “I was on top of Crow Castle this morning, and I 
was almost frozen with the wind; it blew so cold and hard it seemed 
like midwinter.” 

* And where is Crow Castle?” asked my wife. 

“Just over there,” answered our Ancient Briton, pointing to the big 
conical hill, crowned by a broken ruin, which guards the pass of the 
Dee at the very entrance to the uplands. 

“Oh!” said my wife, smiling; “I see. You mean Castell Dinas 
Bran.” For we knew the Llangollen district of old, and had climbed 
the hill together many a day in bygone summers. 

The Welshman smiled back again. “ We call it Castell Dinas Bran,” 
he said, with an air of superior wisdom ; “ but vow call it Crow Castle.” 

I had never heard the English name before, but it gave me food for 
reflection all the rest of my way to Barmouth. Of course it was only a 
tourist’s word—a lazy misnomer invented by some Manchester or Liver- 
pool holiday-maker, too careless and too supercilious to frame his tongue 
into the proper shape for saying Castell Dinas Bran. Yet it seemed 
to me that the quiet acquiescence of my little Welsh friend in this 
stupendous piece of Saxon arrogance afforded a hint of no small value 
upon an important point in English history and philology. The more 
I thought about it, the more luminous and illuminating his remark ap- 
peared to me. As we went slowly on, up the narrow, gorge-like valley 
of the sacred Dee, along the shore of Bala Lake—why, the Welsh them- 
selves call it Llyn Tegid—over the watershed at Drws-y-nant, and down 
the flooded estuary of the Mawddach to Barmouth, the idea grew upon 
me more and more. At Barmouth it kept recurring every day. At 
last, after I had worked the matter up in my mind, as I sat upon these 
Ancient British hills, looking over the unconquered and un-Teutonised 
Ardudwy Mountains, with the soft notes of the Ancient British language 
ringing in my ears, the idea suggested by my little Welsh acquaintance 
at Llangollen began to take shape as a definite theory, a mode of solution 
for one most puzzling and harassing problem in British nomenclature. 
So here is the final result of my cogitations on the subject. 

Everybody knows by this time that when the English conquered 
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south-eastern Britain in the fifth and sixth centuries, they killed off 
every Ancient Briton, man, woman, or child, whom they found in that 
part of the country where they settled. At least, if everybody doesn’t 
know it, no blame for their ignorance can be laid at the doors of our 
great contemporary historical authorities; for all with singular una- 
nimity are agreed that the English race absolutely exterminated the 
British throughout all the conquered districts in a most complete and 
business-like manner, As some clever anonymous epigrammatist has 
briefly put it,— 

Our late historians are these three men, 

Messrs. Green, and Stubbs, and Freeman. 

There isn’t much to choose between 

Messrs. Freeman, Stubbs, and Green. 

For Welsh and Scots get ugly rubs 

Alike from Freeman, Green, and Stubbs. 
According to these great authorities, then (from whom I can only differ 
with all deference and respect), the English utterly killed off all the 
Ancient Britons. Those whom they didn’t kill, the history books tell 
us, they drove into Wales and Cornwall. Now this theory of exter- 
mination or expatriation has certainly the merit of perfect simplicity ; 
it enables you to decide at once that every Englishman is a Teuton, and 
every Welshman or Cornishman isa Kelt. Nothing could make the 
science of ethnography more delightfully easy and symmetrical. Here 
is a man named Evans or Powell who was born in Herefordshire ; Here- 
fordshire is in England; therefore, he is a Teuton. Here is a man 
named Smith or Johnson who was born in Pembrokeshire ; Pembroke- 
shire is in Wales ; therefore he isa Kelt. You reduce the whole thing 
at once to the charming logical simplicity of a rigorous syllogism. 
Only, somehow, the anatomical ethnologist has a lurking suspicion that 
your major premiss is not perhaps exactly right after all. 

Now I am not going to argue out this very big question in all its 
fulness here to-day. The reasons which have induced competent 
anatomical investigators, like Professor Huxley, Dr. Rolleston, and Dr. 
Beddoe, to doubt the common story about the extermination of the 
Briton in the plains of England, have been given at length in original 
essays and papers by those thinkers themselves, far better than I can 
give them here. One or other of them has shown pretty conclusively 
that the English pirates who came hither from Sleswick and Friesland 
in the fifth and sixth centuries were a relatively pure race of broad- 
headed, light-haired, fair-skinned men; that they found the country 
peopled by a mixed race of more or less long-headed, dark-haired, brown- 
skinned men ; that the two races, as shown by interments of the so- 
called Anglo-Saxon age, continued to live on side by side with one 
another during the early middle ages; and that by their gradual coa- 
lescence through intermarriage the ordinary modern Englishman now 
exhibits every gradation from the one type to the other, with every pos- 
sible mixture of the features derived from each, Against this very 
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positive anthropological evidence, which in the case of the skulls at 
least. can be reduced to actual numerical measurements, the very weak 
traditional evidence of Beda and the English Chronicle, on which the 
historians chiefly rely, seems to many inquirers of small importance. 
And therefore, in spite of the Athanasian dogmatism of Mr. Freeman 
and his friends, many modern ethnologists prefer to believe that when 
the English conquered Britain they enslaved rather than exterminated 
the mass of the native British population. That the Britons in question 
became rapidly Anglicised is clear; for our language is now wholly and 
simply a Teutonic tongue, with a very small admixture of Keltic words, 
and a very large admixture of Romance or Latin words ; but that their 
blood still largely survives, especially among the agricultural labouring 
class, is a conclusion to which several distinct lines of contemporary 
thought are decidedly converging. 

There is, however, one special point which has always been 
strongly urged by the advocates of the Thorough policy, with great 
apparent cogency ; and that is, the presumed complete change of local 
nomenclature in England at the period of the Teutonic settlement. 
There can be no doubt that the vast mass of English towns and villages 
are now called by English, and not by Welsh or Latin, names. It is 
true there are a few towns, such as London, Lincoln, York, and 
‘hester, which still retain their Romanised Welsh titles, more or less 
altered, at the present day. It is true, also, the rivers, hills, great 
divisions, and natural features, generally, such as Thames and Severn, 
Yes Tor and Malvern, Kent and Wight, still keep almost universally 
their aboriginal names. But, on the whole, it cannot be denied that 
the vast mass of our minor local nomenclature, in the greater part of 
south-eastern Britain, consists almost entirely of true English or Danish 
compounds. I have already pointed out in this Magazine how large a 
number of towns or villages are still called by the names of the early 
English clans which settled in them during the fifth and sixth 
centuries,* and kindred lines of research would show just as great a pro- 
portion of English elements in other ways. The question is, therefore, 
Supposing any considerable number of Britons to have survived the 
English conquest, how can we account for so general a prevalence of 
Teutonic over Keltic place names in modern England? If the Kelts 
lived on in a servile condition, but in comparatively large bodies, why 
did they not teach the Keltic names of places to their masters, and 
why did not these latter adupt such Keltic names, instead of inventing 
new ones for themselves? And I am inclined to say that the unin- 
tentional hint given me by our stray Welsh acquaintance at Llangollen 
really suggests the most plausible answer to this undoubted difticulty. 

Perhaps we may take it for granted that we English are, on the 


’ 


* See the article on “ Old English Clans’ 
ber 1881. 


in the Cornhill Magazine for Septem- 
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whole, about the most arrogant people on the face of the earth. We 
have a fixed and settled conviction that the English language is the very 
best language in existence, and that all foreign tongues whatsoever are 
mera lingoes, wholly unworthy of our sublime consideration. Now 
there is no doubt a great deal of sound truth in this view; for even 
French and German philologists have been known to hold that English, 
because of its relative simplicity and logical development, its freedom 
from the childish fetters of gender and inflexion, will ultimately become 
the common medium of intercourse for the whole world. But our firm and 
profound belief in the absolute superiority of our own tongue has always 
made us very disdainful of cther people’s. There is a genuine substratum 
of reality in the old joke about that typical John Bull who wouldn’t 
learn French to talk to the mossoos, but thought the mossoos might 
learn English if they wanted to talk to him. This universal English 
feeling, however, always seems to reach its culminating point when the 
foreign language with which we have to deal is Welsh. Most “ Saxons” 
have a congenital horror and dread of the Cymric tongue, which they 
absurdly declare to be full of consonants and absolutely unpronounceable. 
As a matter of fact, Welsh is far softer and more vocal than our own 
harsh Teutonic speech, for it lies about halfway between English and 
Italian, so far as the relative predominance of vowels or consonants is 
concerned ; and lest my reader should view this paradoxical statement 
with suspicion, taking me for a Welshman in disguise, I hasten to add 
that I am not in any way connected with Wales, and that I shared all 
the common Saxon prejudices on this matter myself until I began to 
learn a smattering of Welsh for philological purposes. Almost all the 
terror and mystery of those awesome combinations of letters which are 
wont so greatly to frighten us is removed in a moment, as soon as 
people have discovered the simple fact that a in Welsh is a vowel and 
not a consonant, its phonetic value being merely that of our own oo. 
Cwm and Drws look very terrible indeed, until one knows that they are 
pronounced exactly like Combe and Druce; while the fearsomeness of 
Llweh disappears entirely as soon as we recognise that it is nothing 
more than the Scotch Loch in an unfamiliar guise. Yet, in spite of the 
perfect transparency and regularity of Cymric phonetic spelling, ten 
thousand English tourists continue every year to talk about those jaw- 
breaking long Welsh names, which are utterly unpronounceable by 
English lips ; merely because they have never taken the trouble to get 
up the most elementary rules of the language, as they would get up a 
little German before going up the Rhine, or a little Italian before trying 


a winter at Rome or Florence. 

But if modern Christian Englishmen, ruled over by a dynasty which 
traces its claim to these islands through Welsh Tudors on the one hand, 
and Scottish Stuarts on the other, show so unreasoning and settled 
a dislike and contempt for the Keltic languages, what must have been 
the feelings of the heathen Teutonic conquerors who regarded the Welsh 
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as a nation of slaves, and as the natural prey of the English freeman ? 
To our “ Anglo-Saxon” ancestors, the words Welshman and serf were 
positively identical. A man talked of his “ Wealas” as modern 
Virginians used to talk of their niggers. Even good old Beda himself 
—the venerable Bede, our history books call him, as though the monk 
of Jarrow had been a modern archdeacon—even Beda himself bursts 
out into very unecclesiastical exultation when he has to tell us how 
/Ethelfrith of Northumbria “ wasted the Welsh,” and slew two thousand 
monks of the “ impure race” at Chester; how Augustine of Canterbury 
cursed the Welsh bishops at Aust; and how Eadwine of York rendered 
most of them tributary to the English race. William of Malmesbury, 
four centuries later, can hardly transcribe, in his classical Latin, the 
names of Welsh abbots, because “ they smack of British barbarism.” It 
is clear, then, that no heathen Englishman would ever take the trouble 
to learn the language of his Welsh serts. From the very first, as the 
Teuton has penetrated westward, the Kelt has bad to acquire the 
tongue of his conqueror, but the conqueror has never acquired the 
tongue of the Kelt. ‘Let them learn English if they want to talk to 
us,” is what we still say to-day of Welshman, Gael, and Irishman alike. 
We have robbed the Kelt of land and liberty, and all he once possessed, 
and yet we go on to this moment asserting that Taffy was a Welshman 
and Taffy was a thief, as if the two were practically synonymous terms. 

Now let us consider what effect this lordly indifference to the 
language of the subject race must have produced from the beginning 
upon local nomenclature. And first let us see what effect it is actually 
producing in our own time. 

A few days after I got to Barmouth I was walking among the hills 
beyond Dolgelley, and, being tired, asked my way to the nearest railway 
station, of an old Welshwoman whom I met beside a cottage. Muster- 
ing up all her English, she told me to take the path to the right, which 
would lead me down to Newbridge. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
name of this station is Bont Newydd, which is just the Welsh for New 
Bridge ; but the old lady had kindly translated the name for me, 
supposing that the native words would be of no use to my Saxon soul. 
All over Wales, one finds similar translations or substitutions going on ; 
but they do not by any means imply that the people of the place there- 
fore speak English, far less that they are of English descent. The fact is, 
a double system of naming largely prevails. Often, the local Cymric name 
is simply translated into English, as in the case of Bont Newydd. Thus 
the Welsh themselves now call the highest mountain in Wales 
Y Wyddfa; but they used to call it Craig Eryri, which means, snowy 
mount. As early as the days of the English Chronicle, however, it had 
already been Anglicised into Snawdiin, or, as we now say, Snowdon. 
Similarly, the native name for Mold is Yr Wyddgrig, that is to say, 
the High Mound; but the Norman occupants called it Mont Hault 
(or Mons Altus), since corrupted into Mould and Mold. The other 
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Norman county town which we know after its founder as Montgomery 
the Welsh know as Trefaldwyn, that is to say, Baldwin’s town. 

If we look over a modern map of Wales, it is surprising how many 
of the local names we shall thus find to be of English, Danish, or 
Norse origin. The place which we call Holywell is known to its Cymric 
inhabitants as Treffynnon, or the Town of the Well. St. Asaph is in 
Welsh Llanelwy ; though a Llanasa, or Llanasaph, elsewhere commemo- 
rates for the native Kelt the same saint whose name we have thus 
imposed upon his cathedral town. Anglesey is, of course, the Angles’ 
Ey, or Englishman’s Island, a name which the county has borne ever 
since Eadwine of York conquered it during his unbaptised days; but I 
need hardly say that the population still remains essentially Keltic—a 
fact which it is hard to reconcile with Mr. Freeman’s often-reiterated 
assertion that the English, during their heathen period at least, always 
killed off all the Kelts in conquered districts. Beaumaris, its chief town, 
derives its name from the Norman Beau Marais, because it looks across 
the broad estuary of the Lavan Sands towards the jutting promontory of 
the Great Orme’s Head. ‘This latter, again, gets its cognomen from the 
Scandinavian pirates, who noticed its likeness to a huge basking snake— 
an orm, worm, or serpent. Not to lengthen out my list of instances, I 
may say briefly that Whitchurch, Holyhead, Newtown, Flint, Wrexham, 
Welshpool, Bardsey, and Queen’s Ferry are but a few selected cases out 
of the numerous names of English origin to be found in the thoroughly 
Welsh parts of Wales. Of course I do not drag in such names as Swan- 
sea, in the early-conquered South Welsh belt, or Haverfordwest and 
Milford Haven, in Pembrokeshire—that “ Little England beyond Wales,” 
peopled by Flemings under Henry I., where all the villages still bear 
titles of a strictly medieval English type; but, at the same time, even 
here one must remember that a large part of the population is of mixed 
Teutonic and Keltic blood. 

Besides these direct translations, however, there is a second way in 
which Welsh names get altered into English ones, by that sort of false 
analogy which the Germans call Volks-etymologie. The name of Bar- 
mouth, for example, sounds thoroughly English, and indeed it is strictly 
applicable; for a bar does actually close the mouth of the little river 
just opposite the town. But in its origin, Barmouth is very good Welsh 
indeed. The river itself is called Mawddach, and its mouth would there- 
fore naturally be Abermawddach ; but as the Welsh detest long names,* 
they have shortened down that cumbrous form to Abérmaw, often further 
contracted into Abérmo, «er Bermo. The transition from such a sound 
to Barmouth is practically a foregone conclusion. So, in the Carnarvon- 
shire hills, there is one double peak known by the native name of Yr 
Eifi: English lips have naturally corrupted it into the Rivals. Near 


* English newspapers often make a cheap joke by printing some such name as 
3wiech-y-ddeufaen in the jumbled form of Bwlchyddeufaen. This, doubtless, looks 
formidable enough; but so does Neweastleupontyne, or Chapelenlefrith, 
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Ruabon stands a little mining town called Acrefair; this, in Welsh, is 
pronounced Akkra-vair, or something like it, and it means St. Mary’s 
Field. But the spelling easily suggested the two English words, Acre 
and Fair, and Acrefair it has accordingly become. Now, it is quite cer- 
tain that similar errors about Welsh words have had something to do 
with the production of seemingly English names in England itself. Mr. 
Isaac Taylor (to whom I owe many obligations throughout) has collected 
some good instances. For example, Alt Maen is excellent Keltic for the 
High Rock ; but in the lake district we get it corrupted into the Old 
Man of Coniston, and in the Orkneys into the Old Man of Hoy. The 
Dead Man, in Cornwall, is an Anglicisation of the Keltic Dod Maen ; 
Brown Willy stands for Bryn Huel, the tin-mine ridge; and King 
Edward represents a clever variation on Kinedar. It is only where the 
process of Teutonisation is comparatively modern that we can make quite 
sure of such cases ; but there can be little doubt that similar ingenious 
blunders must have played a great part in changing Welsh into English 
names during the earlier period of heathen conquest. 

In addition to these two kinds of changes, by translation and by 
distortion, there is a third way in which double names may arise, and 
that is by simple substitution. The English visitors who will not take 
the trouble to learn the name of Castell Dinas Bran call it Crow Castle, 
by a pure flight of word-forming imagination; so the earlier English 
visitors nicknamed Llyn Tegid as Pimblemere, a term now forgotten in 
the more modern title of Bala Lake. Even where the original Welsh 
name is retained, it often assumes an English spelling, as in Denbigh, 
Conway, and Dovey ; and such English spelling might easily mask the 
Cymric derivation of the word. This third method of Anglicisation, as 
we shall see hereafter, undoubtedly played a large part in the way of 
fixing our ordinary local nomenclature at the time of the English 
conquest. 

Now, what I wish to show in this paper is that just such a double 
system of place names as now exists in Wales existed, for a time, in 
England, before the English language had finally killed out the Ancient 
British tongue. We know that elsewhere double systems of naming are 
common wherever two races or languages have a debateable borderland. 
Thus, Mons, in Belgium, is also known as Bergen ; Aix-la-Chapelle has 
its German form as Aachen; and the town with which we English are 
familiar chiefly in its Frenchified guise as Bois-le-duc, is more Teutonic- 
ally described under the equivalent name of Hertogenbosch. It is the 
same in Alsace and Lorraine—I beg Mr. Freeman’s pardon—Elsass and 
Lothringen ; it is the same on the Polish outskirts of Russia, and on the 
Slavonian border of Hungary. In all these cases, change of nomencla- 
ture does not imply the extermination of all those who spoke the older 
language. Fifteen years ago, everybody at Nice spoke about Villafranca : 
last year I noticed they talked about Villefranche. Nay, Giuseppe and 
Maria, at the little inn, had even turned into Joseph and Marie, though 
VOL, XLIV.—NO. 263. 
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they were not in the least exterminated for all that. When the English 
acquired New Amsterdam, they incontinently changed its name to New 
York ; but there are still plenty of Van Rensselaers and Ten Broeks in 
Fifth Avenue notwithstanding ; and so it was, I believe, in England 
itself also. 

In the first place, we may begin by observing that almost all the 
most important cities kept their ancient names, after the conquest, in 
slightly altered forms, and keep them still-to the present day. Lon- 
dinium is London; Eboracum is York; nay, even Loidis is Leeds. 
Lircoln and Portsmouth recall the Roman colony and the Roman port ; 
Pontefract is Ad Pontem Fractum ; Maldon is a clipped form of Cama- 
lodunum. In other cases, the English added the Latin castrum, in its 
Anglicised form of ceaster, to the older title ; and the result is seen in all 
our modern easters, chesters, cesters, and ceters. Mancunium becomes 
Manchester; Castra Legionis becomes Leicester ; Glevum becomes Glou- 
cester ; Venta Belgarum becomes Winchester. From similar sources we 
get Lancaster, Chester, Worcester, Colchester, Cirencester, Rochester, 
Silchester, Dorchester, Exeter, Uttoxeter, Wroxeter, and an immense 
number of other English town names. These were the most important 
places in England during the Roman occupation, and for long ages after ; 
while the fact that they all retain their Roman or Welsh names, in 
slightly Anglicised forms, makes a considerable deduction from the 
general talk about the wholly Teutonic character of our local nomen- 
clature. As both Mr. Freeman and Canon Stubbs admit that some of 
the cities may have been tributary to the English, rather than occupied 
by them, this point is one of some ethnological importance. 

Again, it is to be noted that almost every river in England still bears 
its Keltic name. Avon is simply “the river;” Ksk, Exe, Axe, and 
Usk are variants of one word, meaning “the water ;” Thames, Severn, 
Ouse, Don, Aire, Derwent, Swale, Tyne, and the rest, are all pure 
Keltic. And as a large number of our towns, such as Cambridge, 
Plymouth, Exmouth, and so forth, bear titles compounded with river 
names, it is often impossible to say how far they may be simple transla- 
tions from the Welsh of the same primitive kind as those which my 
Welsh friends gave me at Llangollen and Dolgelley. Abers would thus 
readily turn into mouths, while caers would very easily assume the guise 
of burys. 

In the case of the rivers, the identity of name is almost absolute. 
Avon is simply Afon, and Usk is merely Wysg. But with the towns, 
phonetic clipping has masked to some extent the original forms. If, 
however, we take -the primitive words themselves and trace them on- 
ward through their various changes, we can easily see the practical 
identity of the ancient and modern names. Thus the earliest form of 
Winchester is Gwent, the lowland plain, which the Romans Latinised 
into Venta. But as there were at least two Gwents, in Hampshire and 
Norfolk, they added for distinction’s sake the name of the two tribes, 
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Venta Belgarum, and Venta Icenorum. When the English pirates 
landed on the shores of Southampton Water and swarmed up the valley 
to the half-deserted Roman post, they called their new conquest Wintan- 
ceaster ; and that name has gradually softened down into Winte-ceaster 
and Winchester. So Gleawan-ceaster stands midway between Glevum 
and Gloucester, as Exan-ceaster stands midway between Isca and 
Exeter. Occasionally, too, the Romano-British name gets worn down to 
an almost indistinguishable relic. Thus, Sorbiodunum, colloquially 
shortened into Sarum, became in early English Searo-byrig and Seares- 
byrig ; * and then, by what is called dissimilation, Sares-byrig became 
Salisbury, just as peregrinus became pilgrim, or as purpura and 
pourpre became purple. On the other hand, Dubris remains almost 
unaltered as Dover, while Regulbium still keeps its ancient name as 
Reculver. 

And now the question crops up, Were there any places which had 
names at all before the English conquest, and which did not retain those 
names afterwards in some form or other, at least as translated? Ap- 
parently, very few. If we look at one or two of the certain cases, we 
shall see that the changes were generally quite analogous to those which 
we have already considered in the case of Wales. 

The oldest English colony in Britain is commonly said to be Kent. 
The county itself still keeps its ancient British name. The original 
Keltic inhabitants called it the Caint, or open country ; and the Romans 
called the people Cantii. The first landing-place of the English, how- 
ever, is represented by tradition as having been in Thanet. Now, the 
British name of this island was Ruim, the same word as Rum in the 
Inner Hebrides. Tenet, or as we now say Thanet, is the English 
equivalent. But as lateas the time of Alfred the Great both names 
were still remembered side by side; for in the Life of Alfred attributed 
to Asser, and certainly written in part at least by a Welshman, the old 
Welsh word is given as a translation of the English one. Moreover, 
the chief gate or gap in the cliffs leading into Thanet is still known as 
Ruim’s Gate or Ramsgate, which shows that the English settlers were 
quite familiar with both names. As to the capital of Kent, its modern 
name of Canterbury looks at first sight like a complete substitution. But 
the old Romano-British name of Durovernum, or Dorobernum, was used 
by Beda, while Dorwitceaster is sometimes employed in the Chronicle, 
Canterbury being merely a descriptive or colloquial form. For in early 
English it appears as Cantwara-byrig, that is to say, the bury of the 
Cant-ware, or Men of Kent ; just as Carisbrooke was originally Wiht- 
garas-byrig, that is to say, the bury of the Wiht-ware, or Men of Wight. 
An exactly parallel case occurs in Jamaica. The old capital of the 
island is still officially and legally known as St. Iago de la Vega, its 


* The nominative is Searsburh, but I give throughout the locative in byrig, as 
being the case from which the modern English names in bury are derived. 
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title under the Spanish régime ; but that name proves too long and too 
foreign for English colloquial usage ; so it is always spoken of in common 
conversation as Spanish Town. The other ancient towns of Kent keep 
their old names in corrupt forms. Lymne is the Portus Lemannis ; 
Richborough is Ritupze, or Rhutupe. Dartford stands on the Keltic 
Darent or Derwent, Crayford and St. Mary Cray on the Anglo-Keltic 
Creeca or Cray. 

It is just the same elsewhere. In Sussex, Regnum indeed apparently 
took the name of some English conqueror, as Cissan-ceaster or Chi- 
chester; but Anderida appears in the earlier part of the English 
Chronicle as Andredes-ceaster ; and it is not till the Norman conquest 
that we meet with the modern and truly English name of Pefenesea or 
Pevensey. The forest in the rear is called Andred or Andredes-leah 
throughout the “ Anglo-Saxon” period. The similar woodland near 
Southampton Water, afterwards enlarged by William the Red into the 
New Forest, was known by its Keltic name of Natan-leah, or Netley. 
Amesbury or Ambres-iyrig still recalls the memory of its Romano- 
British prince, Ambrosius Aurelianus, if that vague shadow was ever a 
living man. Endless cases occur where the Roman name lived on Jong 
after the conquest, and was only superseded by the English one at a 
late date. Verulamium was Verulam till the great Abbey, founded by 
Offa of Mercia in honour of a Romano-British martyr, changed its name 
to St. Albans. The predecessor of Cambridge was Grant-chester : the 
older form of Chester was Lega-ceaster, that is to say, Legionum Castra. 
Beeda always uses the correct Latin name for every town that had been 
« Roman station, which clearly shows that the names of those towns 
had been truly handed down to his day. Sometimes we catch Volks- 
etymologie actually at work in these cases, as when Eboracum was 
Englished into Eofor-wic, the boar’s town; or when Regulbium became 
Xeculver, as if connected with the English Culver, a wild pigeon, whose 
memory still haunts the Culver Cliffs near Sandown and the Culverhole 
Point at Lyme Regis. 

We have better proof than this, however, that English and Welsh 
names ran on side by side for a time—the proof of their actual occur- 
rence together in existing documents. The Life of Alfred, attributed 
to Asser, was undoubtedly written in part, as I mentioned above, by a 
Welsh author, who always speaks of England as “ Saxony,” and of 
Wales as “ Britain.” Now it is a curious fact that this author knows 
the native names of several places in England—not merely of Selwood, 
near the West Welsh frontier, but of long-conquered spots like Thanet 
and Nottingham. The Welsh name of Selwood was Coit Mawr, that is 
to say, the Great Wood: and as the Latin form would doubtless be 
Silva Magna, this may account for the first syllable of the English name ; 
just as Calleva Attrebatum, situated on the border of Pamber Forest, is 
now known as Silchester. Again, the chief place in the Great Wood 
now bears the name of Pen-Selwood, or the Head of Selwood, which has 
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been identified with a certain doubtful Pen-savel-coit in the list of 
British towns given in the Welsh tract fathered upon Nennius. Coif 
being the modern Welsh coed, a wood (which everybody knows in 
Bettws-y-coed), the name Pen-Selwood looks like a sort of clumsy half- 
translation from the Cymric form. 

Similarly, William of Malmesbury tells us that the British name of 
Glastonbury was Inis-witrin, that is to say, the Isle of Magic. Its 
English name, Glestinga-byrig, shows it to have been the bury of the 
Glestings, a clan of English land-owners, who must have settled at the 
foot of the Tor (observe the Keltic name) and beside the old Welsh 
monastery re-endowed by Ine the West Saxon. Here, the Welsh no 
doubt continued to call the place by its old title, as long as Welsh re- 
mained a spoken language in Somersetshire; while the English pre- 
ferred to name it after one of their own familiar clans. In just the same 
way, the Welsh name of Nottingham, preserved for us by Asser, was 
Caer Tinguobauc, while the English name was Snotingaham, the home 
of the Snotings. Shrewsbury was a Welsh town, known as Pengwern, 
till the time of Offa of Mercia, who drove out the Prince of Powys ; and 
the English settlers who took over the surrounding lands called the place 
Scrobbes-byrig, that is to say, the bury in the scrub or bush. Malmes- 
bury has a still more curious history. Its first name was Caer Bladon ; 
but when the English took it, they called it Ingelbourne Castle (to 
modernise a little), because it overhung the Ingelbourne, the English 
brook which severed them from the Damnonian Welsh. Afterwards an 


» Trish monk, whose name the English corrupted into Maildulf (no doubt 


he was really a good Keltic Maeldubh), founded a hermitage at the spot ; 
and from him it began to be called Maildulfs-byrig. Still later, the 
English Abbot Ealdhelm presided over the monastery ; and Ealdhelms- 
byrig was the next form. Out of some confusion between these twu 
alternatives, the modern name of Malmesbury has grown up. I may 
add that in this border country, which was only conquered by the West 
Saxons from the Damnonian Welsh at a comparatively late date, such 
double names are relatively common. For example, we get in the very 
same region Caer Dur and Brukeburh, as alternative titles for the same 
place. 

The case of Bath, however, is perhaps the most interesting of all; 
for here alone the old British name, after a hard struggle—first with 
Roman, and then with English alternatives—has lived down its rivals, 
and now remains as the only surviving modern form. The unsophisti- 
cated and un-Romanised Kelt doubtless knew Bath as Badon; and Caer 
Badon is, to this day, the name applied to the earthwork on Hampton 
Down overlooking the existing city. A still older earthwork, however, 
crowns the opposite hill of Little Salisbury, and to this height, probably, 
was given the name of Sulis. The Romans, accordingly, knew the town 
in the valley as Aque Sulis, or Solis, from the name of the old hill-fort 
and the Therme which they established beneath it. The earliest English 
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mention of the neighbourhood is in the Chronicle, under the year 577, 
more than a century after the first landing of the English in Kent, when 
“Cuthwine and Ceawlin fought against the Britons, and offslew three 
kings, Coinmagil, and Candidan, and Farinmagil, at that stow that is 
cleped Deorham, and took three ceasters, Gleawan-ceaster, aud Ciren- 
ceaster, and Bathan-ceaster.” Here we get a very slight variant on the 
original Badon. Later on, however, the English made a curious muddle 
out of the Latin word Aque. Combining this with the Keltic Maen, 
they made up a new word, Akeman, which they appear to have taken as 
equivalent to the English ache-man, or invalid. Thus, the old Roman 
road from London to Bath became known as the Akeman Street, that is 
to say—as you please—either Invalid’s Road, or the road to Aque. Bath 
itself was then, for a long time, most officially designated Akemannes- 
ceaster, sv that it has narrowly escaped modernisation into Acheman- 
chester. But among the native semi-Keltic population the old name of 
Badon, or Bathan, seems to have lingered on; and at last it lived down 
its rival, just as London has lived down Augusta Trinobantum, and as 
Jerusalem has lived down .¥lia Capitolina. At last, under the pacific 
policy of Dunstan, the earliest English statesman who really welded 
English, Welsh, and Danes into one coherent monarchy, Eadgar, first 
king of all England, was crowned in the old Roman city; and the 
alliterative ballad commemorating the event inserted in the Chronicle, 
gives, side by side, the British and the English names. 

Then was Eadgar, England's ruler, 

In a mickle court, hallowed king : 

At the ancient bury, Akemannes-ceaster, 

Which the islanders * eke, by another name, 

Men call Bathan. 
And men have continued to call it Bath ever since. The prose entry 
says, “at Akemannes-bury ;” but a later entry in another hand, above 
the line, in one of the manuscripts, explains, “ that is, at Bathan.” 

A few additional examples, briefly lumped together so as to avoid 
tediousness, will serve to show how really considerable is the number of 
place names in England derived from Keltic or Romano-British sources. 
Wight answers to the Latin Vectis ; Devon and Dorset, the Defnsetas 
and Dorsetas, take their name from the settlers among the Damnonii of 
Dyfnaint, and the Durotriges of the country around Dorchester. There 
is_a second Dorchester on the Thames, near Oxford. Brannodunum is 
now Brancaster ; while other towns, like Towcester, Tadcaster, Don- 
caster, Porchester, Stratford, and Chester-le-Street, scattered up and 
down over the map, keep up the memory of Roman castra and Roman 
paved ways. The roads themselves still bear the essentially Latin names 
of the Portway, the Fosseway, or the Irmin Street. Bamborough, origi- 
nally, Bebbanburh, took its title from Bebba, the queen of the Northum 





* That is to say, the Welsh or Britons, as distinguished from the English. 
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brian Ida, who, we are expressly told, was a Welsh princess ; for, strange 
to say, the Northumbrian kings, descendants of Woden as they were, 
often marred their pure Teutonic lineage by intermarrying with the 
Keltic royal families of the Strathclyde Britons and the Northern Picts. 
In many other cases we get mongrel mixtures of Keltic and English 
roots. Ux is good Welsh; but, with a bridge thrown across it, it be- 
comes 2 very Teutonic Uxbridge. Similarly with Oxford, Tynemouth, 
Weymouth, Stourbridge, Trentham, Chesterfield, and Bridport ; the first 
half of the name is British or Roman; the latter, or formative element, 
is English. Morecambe, Wycombe, and some others, are pure Keltic 
throughout. Mr. Isaac Taylor gives, as further examples, Cheviot, 
Chevy Chase, Penrith, Brandon, Carlisle, Aberford, Bodmin, and many 
more ; those who wish to pursue this inquiry further should turn to his 
delightful volume on Words and Places. Of course, in Cornwall, in 
Cumberland, in Monmouthshire, and along the Welsh border, the local 
nomenclature is everywhere almost entirely Keltic in character. But it 
is more curious, perhaps, to meet with so many combes—the Welsh cwm 
—even in Mr. Freeman’s Teutonic Sussex. 

It would seem, therefore, that almost all the places which had definite 
names before the English conquest, retained those names in corrupt forms 
afterwards. How, then, are we to account for the fact that, while the 
local nomenclature of Wales is almost exclusively Welsh, the local no- 
menclature of England is preponderantly English ? 

I think the explanation is easy enough. In the first place, the only 
parts of southern Britain where the Keltic names survive in any purity 
are Wales and Cornwall, where they were written down and preserved 
in documents before and after the English conquest. In these two places 
alone has the Cymric language lived on late enough to become a written 
tongue. But in those parts of England which were conquered before 
the general introduction of writing, we can hardly doubt that some of 
the names would survive in corrupt forms, others would be directly 
translated, and yet others would assume English forms by Volks- 
etymologie. In Cornwall, we know that such a substitution has often 
taken place, as when Lanpetroce, the church of St. Petroc, was Anglicised 
into Petrocstowe, now Padstow. Yet nobody who looks at Padstow in 
its present shape would ever suspect it to be anything else than a good 
Teutonic word. 

There are, however, two other considerations of great importance. 
One is that, at the date of the English conquest, at least two-thirds of 
the acreage of England was wholly unoccupied, and therefore unnamed— 
a mere waste of forest, marsh, and fen, like the back-country in Canada, 
or the Australian bush. All this part of England, having been settled 
since English became the only language spoken in South Britain, neces- 
sarily bears names of English origin only. The wastes of the West 
Riding and of Lancashire, and the wild land around Dudley, are now 
among the most thickly populated regions of all England. From the 
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first, I believe the English settled down chiefly in the country, avoiding 
the Roman towns; and therefore the towns keep their old Roman or 
Keltic names, while the rural villages are called after English clans. 
But changes of relative importance have raised some such villages as 
Birmingham and’ Warrington into great industrial centres; or joined 
such outlying hamlets as Kensington and Islington to the ever-spreading 
metropolis whose nucleus is in Romano-British London. Not to go over 
familiar ground once more, I may add that, according to philological 
evidence, the English settled first in the cultivated valleys of the great 
rivers, where names of the clan type abound, and only slowly spread 
into the uplands and plateaux, where all the nomenclature is of a much 
more medieval, or even modern, sort. 

The second consideration is this. During the early periods of 
colonisation, in any country, local nomenclature always passes through 
a plastic and unsettled phase. It is only by dint of writing, and of 
legal exactness, that names get fixed and stereotyped into oflicial forms. 
In Canada we still see this phase in actual operation. What used to be 
Upper Canada is now the province of Ontario ; what used to be Lower 
Canada is the province of Quebec. Toronto was originally called York ; 
and Ottawa used to be Bytown. There is a certain island in the St. 
Lawrence, very familiar to the present deponent, and officially known as 
Wolfe Island; but all the inhabitants call it Long Island. Though as 
big as Wight, it contains only one village, and this village for many years 
had no name; till at last the adult male population met together, and 
called it Maryville, by common consent. Now, England after the Teu- 
tonic conquest passed through just the same sort of plastic stage. The 
large Roman towns, indeed, retained their fixed and settled names ; but 
the nomenclature of the smaller places was vague and indefinite—descrip- 
tive rather than appellative. We saw just now that one man speaks of 
Akemannes-ceaster, where another speaks of Akemannes-byrig, and a 
third of Bathan ; just as some people still say Van Diemen’s Land, where 
others use the more modern form Tasmania. Beda calls Roman places 
by Roman names ; but of the other towns which he mentions, some are 
now unknown, showing that they must have changed their names, while 
others have assumed new shapes. Thus, Peterborough was originally 
Medeshamstede, afterwards Burh, and finally took its present name from 
the great monastery of St. Peter ; Westminster was Thorney, till Ead- 
ward the Confessor built the abbey ; Flatholme was Bradanrelic, till the 
Norse pirates gave it its present name; London is sometimes Lunden- 
burh in the Chronicle, and sometimes Lundenwic; Streoneshealh was 
changed by the Northmen into Whitby, as Northweorthig was changed 
into Deoraby, or Derby ; Boston was at first Yeanhoe, and only became 
Botulfs-tun after Botulf built his monastery there. Thus it often 
happens, as in the case of Anderida and Pevensey, that the change 
of name did not really take place at the conquest at all, but was due to 


other causes, acting later on. Sometimes, as with Verulam and S3. 
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Albans, the memory of the double name survives even to our own 
day. 

Finally, it is worth notice that, as we proceed from east to west in 
England, the traces of Keltic names and of the double nomenclature 
become more and more marked. This is just what we might expect 
when we remember that the conquest of England was not one act, but 
extended over at least four centuries. ‘Thus, in the west the Kelt has 
much more certainly survived than in the east, because his incorporation 
with the ruling race there is a matter of history, while in the east it is 
a matter of inference only. Cornish-Welsh was spoken at Exeter as late 
as the time of A‘thelstan, and it lingered in remote parts of Devonshire 
till the reign of Elizabeth. According to Mr. Isaac Taylor, the Cymric 
test-word Llan, an enclosure or church, occurs in seven place names in 
Herefordshire ; in seven in Shropshire; in four in Gloucestershire ; and 
in two in Devon. On the other hand, it is interesting to note that the 
mass of the local nomenclature in the last-named county (where we know 
that the population consists mainly of Anglicised Kelts) is as thoroughly 
Teutonic in form as that of Norfolk or Essex. English clan villages 
number no less than twenty-four. Yet, even here, we may find reason 
to suppose that translation and corruption have played their part. For 
example, Seaton is merely Moridunum turned into English ; while 
Torridge-ton, the town on the river Torridge, has been altered into 
Torrington, so as to simulate a settlement of the Teutonic Thorings. 
Oakhampton, again, is really Okement-ton ; while Torquay disguises its 
old Keltic name of Tor by the addition of a modern quay. Indeed, it is 
noticeable that almost all the towns in Devon share the true Welsh 
peculiarity of being called after the rivers on whose banks they are 
built. Exeter and Exmouth, on the Exe; Axminster and Axmouth, 
on the Axe; Ottery and Otterton, on the Otter; Drews-teignton and 
Teignmouth, on the Teign; Tavistock, on the Tavy; Lynton and 
Lynmouth, on the Lyn; Plympton and Plymouth, on the Plym—are 
only a few of the examples which might be cited. The change which 
turned Abermaw into Barmouth, and Abermynwy into Monmouth, 
might easily turn other Abers into Dartmouth and Charmouth. All 
these points put together may well make us hesitate before we accept 
the current belief as to the total change of nomenclature at the English 
conquest. Where the materials are most abundant, we find that trans- 
lation and corruption have played a large part; where they are less 
abundant, we may prefer to follow the analogy of the known cases, 
rather than to start a totally different theory in opposition to the certain 
facts. 

G. A. 
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Raven amidst Sabsages. 
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It may have been sympathy of colour that led him into the toils of a 
chareoal-burner, who at once perceiving him to be a King’s raven, or 
palombino, as we call them here, clipped his wings with a snip of the 
scissors, poked him into a bag, and therewith—good-night, raven! The 
poor thing could no longer see anything of the lovely country where, 
not far from the Tiber, the pale-blue Nera, foaming beneath the arches 
of a splendid Augustan bridge, dashes headlong over rock and bramble. 

The charcoal-burner set off townwards, intending to sell his prize to 
the owner of a wild-beast show, which had lately been opened on a lonely 
spot close to the public gardens. The proprietor of the show happened 
to be standing just before the door, shouting to very little purpose, and 
angrily lashing the air with his whip, while the beasts within, reduced by 
necessity to short commons, were to be heard roaring hungrily in their 
cages. Horses passing that way might be seen to shy, their eyes starting 
out of their sockets. The man was perceptibly trembling with rage ; but 
why vent his ire upon the good folks of this town? Surely this was not 
the proper time for appealing to their zoological curiosity? For it was 
Easter-eve, a day differing from all others, in which there is life and com- 
motion in the town, and a buzzing and humming as of a multitude of blue- 
bottle flies settling to a feast and saluting one another ; and while church- 
bells break out into a deafening peal, women may be seen hurrying in all 
directions to the baker’s with their Easter cakes; and lambsand kids lie 
bleating continuously, their four feet tied together, between the legs of the 
crowd hastening to and fro, shouting, laughing, buying, and selling. The 
innkeepers and butchers untie the poor animals, bore holes in their hind legs 
and hang them up alive head downwards at their reeking doorposts, cut 
their throats, skin them and dress them before the very eyes of the multi- 
tude, so that it is quite refreshing to see how clever and quick they are at 
their business! As though it were a second Bethlehem, the streets 
stream with the blood of the Innocents, the boys skip about and dip their 
fingers in it, or crowd before the windows of the confectioners’ shops, their 
mouths watering at the sight of certain many-coloured sweets, an unfail- 
ing source of future benefit to the apothecary. Can a more delightful 
state of things be imagined? This is the very day of our Saviour’s resur- 
rection from the dead; and the whole town will be stuffing to excess 
to-morrow for His sake, nor will a thought be cast on the houseless, 
shelterless ones who are perishing with hunger without even a crust of 
bread to eat! I say this, because how can a whole population intent upon 
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business so important be expected to take any interest whatever in lions 
and tigers ? 

The proprietor of the wild beast show, however, would not understand 
this, and so he went on wasting his breath in vain. I do not exactly 
remember his words, but they seemed to me to be to the following 
purport :—“ Where’s the use of a bishop, a sub-prefect, a mayor, a bell to 
ring the boys to school, and a lot of gendarmes strutting about to show 
their fine uniforms before the town hall, when the place is full of dis- 
gusting smells, and the people cannot appreciate the wonders of nature ? 
Come in, come in, I say, and behold my lions! How wonderful! especi- 
ally when excited by hunger, as they are just now! And if lions, with 
their undisguised yet unobtrusive pride, should fail to please you, here 
are other animals of the subtle, cunning, secretly rapacious tribe, whose 
spirit seems as though it had passed through dark, cold, tortuous passages 
not wider than a needle’s eye. Not to sound the depths of obtuser and 
more perfidious animals, lo, here, master Reynard, ever ready to sing 
your praises and acknowledge you to be the true descendants of those 
Romans who once owned the world! The wolf, too, will frisk about, 
wagging his tail; for even he has learnt the art of ingratiating himself 
and currying favour with his betters ; he seems to say, ‘ Your honout’s 
obedient servant, I am no longer that nasty beast of whom M. La Fon- 
taine speaks ; house-fare has reformed me.’ And the crocodile with its 
beautiful, deep-set, lustrous little eyes! Who would give it credit for 
being a monster that devours human flesh? And the zebra, an ass, yet 
no donkey, for it has never allowed any one to place a pack-saddle on its 
back. And the rattlesnake, that, when it has eaten its rabbit, goes to 
sleep, as you do, for four-and-twenty hours! And whereas certain ani- 
mals know no disguise, while others, albeit inwardly ill-disposed, are 
impenetrable on the outside, so others again of a different stamp resemble 
the first only in that they exhibit outwardly the character given them by 
nature, i.e. they are ingenuous, or mild, or arrogant, or of slow gait as 
if they had chilblains ; perhaps you may prefer these last to the others. 
Then look at these sheep, these oxen with skulls as big as their backs, 
and that owl from Lapland, puffed up with conceit, which evidently 
thinks itself the thing best worth seeing in the whole collection; and 
that big turkey-cock, one gigantic mass of tail, which looks as if it might 
shelter the universe when it is spread out ; and then that worthy old 
goody of a parrot, how prettily it prattles away, and how seriously it 
repeats certain words said in joke by your boys, and how you yourself 
laugh at it! Then we have the tortoise from the Ganges, an enormous 
cuirass on its tiny feet, yet it moves! And you, pray what prevents you 
from moving a little also? There now, if I had some disgusting defor- 
mity to exhibit, some hideous monstrosity—a child with two heads, better 
still, a coarse grenadier of a giantess, dressed like a vivandiére, with a 
beard and mustachios, and legs as big as the column of Trajan—you would 
run here fast enough.” 
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Nay, nay—I beg the showman’s pardon—indeed you would not even 
then ; even then he might shout till he was black in the face. On that 
day all were carried away by an interest of a different kind ; did he not 
hear the bells chiming minuets and waltzes from the belfries, and the far- 
off hum of the crowd and the bleating of a thousand lambs? He ought 
not, indeed, to be allowed to let his beasts roar in that unseemly way. 
Cannot he silence them by some means or other? The whip, or closer 
confinement? The noise they make reminds one of the music Father 
Noah must have listened to, while his lonely skiff was ploughing the 
deluge, when all trace of earth disappeared ! 

At last the man was silenced by the charcoal-burner all at once 
standing before him and pulling the raven out of his sack, who by this 
means once more came to see the light of day. 

“ All right,” said the showman ; “that will be just the thing to amuse 
the eagle with to-morrow!” Hereupon he opened a big cage, letting out 
a poodle, who looked the picture of wretchedness, and popping in the 
bird intended for the eagle’s pastime on the morrow. There I saw him 
awaiting his fate in prison. 

No sooner do other birds find themselves in a cage than they begin 
fluttering about, catching hold of the bars and trying to bite them. Not 
so he! At one glance he realised that there was no hope of escape for 
him, so he stood motionless, calm, and resigned, his beak turned towards 
me. I must have frightened him very much, being so different in out- 
ward appearance from himself with my spectacles and wide-awake. 
Every now and then he would grate the two ends of his beak together 
hurriedly, as if crunching a seed; then again he would leave them wide 
apart, looking completely bewildered. He remained staring at me per- 
sistently with fear in his eye, like one unable to comprehend his fate, and 
who ignores what mysterious power it is that has taken possession of him, 
or what is to be the upshot of all these hitherto unknown, inexplicable 
circumstances. In the next cage sat Jove’s majestic bird, reposing in 
sleepy, gloomy grandeur ; but on the morrow how those awful wings of 
his would flap, how he would stretch out that long neck, how he would 
pounce down upon the little raven with his curved beak and seize him in 
his talons ! 

The raven meanwhile in modest composure, with his black body 
poised on his slender little legs, and his long, prettily-formed tail, re- 
minded me of a diplomatic learned little abbé in a black dress-coat. I 
took off my glasses and pushed him a bit of bread through the iron bars ; 
but he, as though his legs were tied together by jesses, started back reel- 
ing, like one who seeks to avoid some horrible vision and has nowhere to 
hide himself. 

A strange thing, this constant labour of jaw and beak, this fearful 
universal appetite, upon which all life is dependent, and so much destruc- 
tion, so much life-taking as well—one part always maintaining its 
being at the expense of the other! And as the acrobat, quitting one 
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swing, loses no time in catching hold of another, lest he should fall, so 
does each animal, day by day, meal by meal, clutch at life as at a pain- 
fully extorted alms, lest it should be extinguished like the ‘ynis fatuus 
of the valley. Thus it is that the whole of Nature, on the one hand, 
spreads forth into an infinite variety of living beings, who obey her laws, 
while on the other, she reabsorbs them all, however strong may be their 
repugnance to being thus liberated from the yoke of life, which obliges 
them to retain their limited apparent individuality in order that they 
may submit to another yoke, that of death, which again condemns them 
to destruction. And what is the meaning of all this? And you, too, 
poor little raven, who feel how near you are to being involved in this 
universal rapine, you would like to keep yet awhile that fine, glossy tail 
and to hear the cock crow once more at dawn from the cottage roofs ; 
and surely were you this time to escape destruction, you would take 
good care not to go flying wildly about along the banks of the river, nor 
to venture into the brushwood where charcoal-burners ply their trade 
and, when not occupied with that, lay nets for unwary birds! At your 
age—for you really do not look so very young—I should have given you 
credit for more knowledge of the world and its artifices than to let your- 
self be caught like any small blackbird. Now you have got just what 
you deserved, raven mine ; and to-morrow, you, the weaker one, will be 
the prey of the stronger, who, in sacrificing you for his own benefit, does 
but obey the laws of nature. 

“ How much do you want for the bird?” 

“ Three lire.” 

I paid my three lire and walked off with my purchase. The poor 
thing writhed in my hand, and, like all animals, instinctively desirous to 
see in whose power he had fallen, turned his head towards me and stared 
fixedly at me, with his beak wide open, and a feverish brightness in his 
eye. One of his wings had been so closely clipped, that it was bleeding ; 
that, however, was a trifling discomfort compared with his terror and 





anxiety of mind. 

I brought him home, where I let him loose, and his first impulse 
was to go straight to the window, dragging his maimed wing and trying 
vainly to reach the window-sill by sundry hops. He next went and hid 
himself under the bedstead, where he stayed all day brooding over his 
misfortunes, and whence there came a persistent tick ! tick! It was he 
hammering on the floor with his beak—a way he had of venting his 
anxiety. 

By the next day he had recovered his wild nature as a denizen of the 
open, desolate plain. I went on throwing him occasionally something 
to eat; but he, looking at me from a distance, seemed to say, “ You are 
not going to take me in!” while he considered the whole house as 
his hunting ground. First he had a tiff with the hen, who, with 
her train of chicks behind her, gave him chase and pecked at him till 
she fairly drove him back again under the bed. Then again came the 
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tick! tick! And when he grew tired of fasting, and thought the right 
moment was come, out he would bound once more, like a rope-dancer, 
only halting after each single hop, peering about, reconnoitring, turning 
his neck now on one side, now on the other, lifting up his head, bending 
it down; then, all at once, he would take courage, and start off again 
for the next room in an uninterrupted series of hops, coming back with 
a chickling in his beak, which he had managed to run off with unheeded 
by the mother hen. Then the landlady begins to grumble, and the maid 
to frown, when she finds a heap of bones intended for the dustman, and 
earefully laid aside, strewed about in all directions by master raven— 
behind the doors, under the bed, on the stairs. Nothing is safe from his 
depredations in the kitchen. He may be seen peeping out of a dark 
corner every now and then, watching his opportunity when no one is 
there ; all at once he pounces upon a bit of cheese, an anchovy, or some 
meat, or he pecks at the beef boiling in the soup-pot on the hearth; nay, 
he contrives even occasionally to open a paper parcel with his beak and 
claws, or to untie the strings of a bag of spice or dried mushrooms. 
Now, really this bird showed so extraordinary an amount of iritelli- 
gence, curiosity, and delicacy of perception, an independence of mind so 
nearly human, that it is a mystery to me how these qualities did not 
strike the landlady and maid; likewise I remarked to myself, “A 
young bird never could be so knowing,” and, indeed, from certain 
observations I made, I came to the conclusion that he could not be less 
than sixty years of age; and as a dog may be seen apparently absorbed 
in the contemplation of some spot, which he cannot bring himself to leave 
until he has satisfied himself by analysis of its component chemical 
elements, and ascertained for his own private purposes that it contains 
so much of this and so much of that, then sets off, full gallop, on some 
other equally important business, until he is again stopped short by 
some natural phenomenon of interest to him ; so also was the raven wont 
at times to stand still, watching some object intently which he had pro- 
bably set down as particularly incomprehensible to the raven mind. 
Now, had this intelligence been attached to an organism better adapted 
to stimulate and assist its development, who can tell what science, what 
discoveries might have been the result? And if irrational animals were 
susceptible of a higher development in civilisation (there is certainly 
within them an instinctive science of which it is a great pity no more 
is known), I maintain—yes, sir, I do—that the raven would be the only 
animal (always admitting the presence of more advantageous organic 
conditions) to whom such development would be attainable. Who 
knows but these before-mentioned organic conditions, aiding that 
peculiar form of skull, that especial beak, may, in some other planet, 
make ravens the lords of creation, not only capable of achieving all that 
is done by man here below, but endowed, moreover, with the priceless 
gift of wings, and therefore able to look down upon the order of the 
universe, its nature and its end, from a far higher point of view ! 
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These and other similar things were passing through my mind ; thus 
I was thinking also that the raven must have a turn for painting, for 
the brick floor of my room was all spotted and streaked with white, 
intended, no doubt, for an ornamental design, but, alas! not looked 
upon with a favourable eye by the landlady or her maid. If, indeed, 
they had gone on much longer hunting him about—the one with the 
broom, the other with the poker—there might soon have been an end to 
poor master raven! I thought it better, therefore, forthwith to shut 
him up in a big cage, which I hung up on the balcony towards the 
garden. 

Then it was the neighbours’ turn to grumble and complain. “ Nice 
sort of a canary, that!” grunted Sor Claudio, the landlord, filling out the 
entire space of one of the windows on the ground floor with his square 
shoulders. Sor Claudio may generally be seen looking out of window, 
and usually wearing a little, greasy, black, knitted cap over a sandy- 
coloured wig. He has a lack-lustre eye, the jaws of a lion, and a tongue 
withal from which, unlike Nestor’s, no honey flows, but rather a dis- 
course which would be entirely without savour were it not for an 
occasional sprinkling of spiteful malignity. The welfare of the soul 
being taken as much to heart in these parts as that of tle body, those 
who during their life had turned the priests into ridicule, think fit to let 
them ring the bells as much as they like for them when they die; so it 
happens that the only interruptions to the gloomy silence of our streets 
are the two nuisances of the bells of an ugly church hard by, tolling for 
the decease of some one or other, and Sor Claudio’s twaddle. 

If you should chance to pass his window, Sor Claudio is sure to 
beckon to you, and, if you pretend not to see him, will call after you 
again and again, catch hold of you, exchange news with you, favour you 
with his good or evil prognostications about the future of Europe, about 
the ministry, and about the weather, will tell you what Russia and 
England ought to do, will regale you with all sorts of uninteresting 
gossip, holding you in his clutches as a cat does a mouse. If, however, 
the wind should happen to be high, you willrun a risk of being blinded ; 
for he cannot be a second without plunging his fingers into a huge snuff- 
box, and poking them up his nose higher and higher, scattering round 
about him what will not go in through his finger-tips, which grind 
together round and round like an apothecary making up pills. He 
says it is his only vice, and I am quite ready to believe that it is the 
only liberality he is ever guilty of, this waste of superfluous snuff. He 
will communicate to you, moreover, all sorts of details concerning his 
private existence, such as, for instance, that he has a strong dislike to en- 
dearing caresses, and that he never kissed his wife in his life. When at 
last he lets you go, it is to beckon to one of the neighbours, and, pointing 
at you bebind your back, to talk with the new-comer about you, and pull 
you to pieces more or less spitefully, according to the patience you may 
have shown in listening to his talk. 
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“Well, now, and pray what do you keep that nasty bird for, eh? 
There isn’t a more disgusting, a more odious animal in the whole world, 
and a bird of ill omen, too!” continues Sor Claudio, scattering snuff 
right and left, as usual. 

“ And, besides, it feeds on dead bodies!” adds Sora Chiara from 
another window, in her shrill, tremulous voice. 

“And you, pray, what do you feed on?” said I, turning towards 
where her long chin poked out of the Venetian blind above. “ If Iam 
not mistaken, I have often seen your servant busy plucking fowls in the 
garden for your dinner.” 

“True; but then fowls are brutes, while corpses are Christians !” 

“How is a raven to know the difference? It would eat Turks just 
as well if they came in its way. The raven is called the arch-bird, the 
bird par excellence, by one naturalist; the Arabs worship it like a 
divinity. Caravans, when they meet with it in the desert, kneel down, 
and make their camels do so likewise ; und they are quite right to do so, 
for it is the raven which preserves them from the plague. The ravens 
form a kind of winged escort, to whom Nature has assigned the office of 
looking after the salubrity of the air and cleanliness ; and they do so, not, 
it is true, in the way it is done in some countries, by hoarding up muck 
and filth in stables and courtyards, but by appearing in flocks, with 
marvellous promptitude, in all places where a donkey’s carcase, or a 
sheep that has died of the murrain, has been abandoned by the knacker 
or the shepherd ; for it is by such carcases that the air becomes tainted, 
Sora Chiara, and that cholera and the plague are engendered. But 
vavens scent the odour of carrion from afar, even thousands of miles off, 
and this is most likely why mine chose to fall upon this garden.” 

“ Tf all this be true—and surely if you say it, schoolmaster, it cannot 
be otherwise—no doubt the raven is a marvellous bird, and you, Sor 
Claudio, are altogether wrong,” observed Sor Antonio, a somewhat 
phlegmatic cobbler, with a slight tendency towards corpulency, who, 
having just brought back some shoes he had been mending for me, was 
standing beside me on the balcony. 

“ Hoity-toity !”—a pinch of snuff and a shower—“and pray who 
may you be? Have you still to be taught that there are differences 
between the five fingers? See, here—this one is long, that short; 
people ought to know how to keep their places in like manner !”—a 
fresh pinch and another sprinkling of snuff. 

*‘ Nevertheless, you and I were together at school, when we were ‘if 
boys, at the Jesuits’, Don’t you remember, Sor Claudio, Carlo Felice’s 
coming here and lodging with those priests? It was in the year ’20, 
when I was ten years old. I am seventy now, and you too, Sor Claudio, 
do not look to me to be far from that.” 

“ Be quiet, you insolent beggar!” 
“Tam not a beggar, but a cobbler by profession, Sor Claudio.” 
“And since when have you taken to wearing a chimney-pot hat, 
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pray ?” cried Sor Claudio, rubbing his thumb and forefinger together as 
if he were sprinkling salt on bread and butter. 

Hereupon Sor Antonio lifted off his hat, and contemplated it with a 
melancholy smile, his bald pate shining in the sun’s rays, which imparted 
a gloss like that of a burnished helmet even to the hat. ‘A school- 
master gave it me last year,” he said, after gazing at it awhile; “it is 
still a good one,” and with that he donned it once more. 

“Well, well; but it is a wee bit too large, methinks, and besides, 
you might take out the grease spots—but what can I say 1—it would 
take a whole cauldron full of lye to do that, I should think, and who 
knows if even that would be enough?” 

* And all the waters of the Tiber and the Nera together would as cer- 
tainly not suffice to purify this place and to take away its offensive smells,” 
said I. ‘ How comes it, Sor Claudio, that you, who are one of the most 
influential members of the town council, should never yet have thought of 
cleansing this malodorous place, and trying to get rid of such a nuisance ? 
Now I think of it, are you not precisely the member to whom the care 
of public cleanliness and the dispensation of charity are confided? If 
you will allow me I should like to remind you of a certain poor blind 
man stationed in the market-place, whose condition is hard enough to 
make the very stones pity him! Nobody pauses to consider the suffer- 
ings of a man reduced to such a state; perhaps because he is not from 
this part of the country. Still he has been here for the last twenty 
years, twelve of which he has been blind. He continues to follow his 
calling—that of a porter. The parcels or sacks are put upon his back, 
and then he is told to go straight on, or turn right or left, as the case 
may be. He needs no dwelling, for he has nothing to shelter; his only 
possessions in the world are a few rags and tatters of sackcloth which 
are never taken off night or day, which serve for winter as well as 
summer. In the summer he sleeps in the open air; in the winter, on 
the warm ashes in ovens and furnaces. He has neither friends nor 
relatives, companions nor fire, to warm him. There he is, all alone, in 
the midst of dark night, his body the prey of innumerable vermin, who 
look upon it as their property. A friend of mine seeing the poor wretch, 
one bitterly cold day, shivering in his rags, with his teeth chat-. 
tering, bestowed a jacket on him. Next day, when he saw him again, 
he looked quite a different creature. Instead of standing with his elbows 
against the wall and his neck drawn down between his shoulders, with 
his arms on his ribs and a haggard face pale as death, still dusty with 
ashes, he was now able to move about, having some slight protection from 
the cold, and, with his hands stuck into his pockets, he looked quite happy, 
although he was wandering about like one lost on that place, lifting up 
his head from tine to time as if to catch a small ray of light, and scratch- 
ing his beard and his tangled elf-locks—forgotten and neglected by all, 
not excepting Death! Now you, Sor Claudio, some day when you are 
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sitting in council after a good dinner, and after having read your news- 
paper, and appealed to your snuff-box for an idea 4 

“ Well, well; what you say is all well and good, but here is Maria 
calling for me. Here I am, Maria!” And herewith, finishing his 
pinch of snuff, he disappeared from the window, leaving a full-blown 
rose tree just under it sprinkled with snuff. 

“ May Santa Lucia preserve my eyesight!” ejaculated Sor Antonio, 
rubbing his eyelids. “It would not ruin those gentlemen, though, if 
now and then they were to bestow on that poor devil a basin of soup, a 
worn-out shirt, and a kennel just to shelter him.” 

“ Well, you know, they have so many other things to think about. 
That man is too wretched to be noticed by such as them; they look 
higher—the town business, State interests, those of their own private 
property, the heavy taxes, their high connections, all grand folks, doc- 
tors, professors, lawyers—some of them are partisans of the Universal 
Republic, others presidents of benevolent associations, with ‘ Religion 
and Country’ for their device. We must pity and respect them !” 

Sor Antonio shut his eyes in token of devout reverence, while a 
placid smile passed over his lips, and, his hand spread cpen on his breast, 
he answered, ‘God forbid that I should ever say anything against 
them !” 

“ Nevertheless,” added I, raising my voice—for I felt sure that Sor 
Claudio was within hearing, and most likely strewing snuff around him 
behind the window—“ nevertheless, I own I should like to know what 
colour their religion, their patriotism, their fraternal affection, and their 
charity may be!” 

“Cra, cra, cra,” said the raven. Turning quickly round I spied 
pussy sitting before his cage and giving the bars gracefully enough 
sundry taps with her paws, as if to make fun of the poor prisoner. As 
soon as puss had been sent about her business, he began -hammering 
away with his beak on the stonework of the balcony. 





“ The bird,” said Sor Antonio, “is too miserable pent up in a cage like + 


that. Just give it me for a month, and I will take it in hand and train 
it for you.” 

I assented, and Sor Antonio carried him off at once to his little back 
shop, where he was wont to work in the evening in order to save candles 
by making use of the gaslight from a well-stocked porkman’s over the way, 
very much frequented by some of the townspeople, who came there after 
dark to have a quiet gossip, accompanied by the fragrant odour of bacon, 
sausages, and smoked hams. 

Still even here the raven failed to give satisfaction. His black shape 
and solemn beak reminded the progressists too much of the priest ; the 
others saw in him only the bird of illomen. So Sor Antonio brought 
him soon back again, sighing and lamenting ; but, thanks to its won- 
derful intelligence, the animal had learned a good deal even in that short 
time. He had caught up certain accents, certain inflections of the voice, 
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unknown to the raven language in its primitive state; he had begun to 
know people by the sound of their voices, was become a little less coun- 
trified and shy; in short, the new surroundings, into which fate had 
thrown him, had unfortunately already commenced to modify and subdue 
him a little. In order that he might feel more at ease, I put him into the 
garden, and here Sor Claudio’s servant would try and entice him by the 
offer of some tempting delicacy, and he would answer her by certain 
queer sounds or croaks, which resembled the words, “ Claudio ! Claudio !” 
and which he had learnt from Sor Antonio. I could see the maid 
standing in a corner, laughing with all the hilarity natural to her 
eighteen years ; and Sor Claudio poking his head out of window, with 
the edge of his cap turned up on his forehead, and flapping his big hand- 
kerchief, all bestrewn with islands and continents, at the bird. But 
as if he did it on purpose, the raven would keep turning round and 
round and coming back to that same window. When it rained he would 
stay there for hours together, delighting in having his feathers bathed, 
turning his neck round and looking up at the sky every now and then, 
as if to inquire whence the gentle drops of that soft May shower came, 
or maybe looking if perchance he might descry some old companion of 
his in times gone by. However, I never saw any other raven come and 
pay him a visit in his loneliness; only from time to time a little bird 
would hop about him with a blade of grass or straw in its beak, and the 
bigger bird would quietly watch it without stiming. Even the neigh- 
bours’ cats—the least noisy of all quadrupeds—would come along 
stealthily through the lettuces and cabbage, leaving the leaves untouched ; 
but he always perceived them approaching, and hunted them away by 
spreading out his wings and crying, “ Cra! cra!” and pretending to attack 
them. Then, again, he would return quickly, and when he was not 
calling out “ Claudio ! Claudio!” beneath that one particular window, you 
might see him wandering all over the garden, occasionally stopping to 
pick up a worm or a slug with his beak—a proceeding which, by-the-bye, 
“greatly contributed to the prosperity of the aforesaid cabbages and let- 
tuces, which flourished vigorously in consequence. What a change in his 
life, though, from the time when he only saw mankind from a distance, 
and exchanged the desert, the palms, and the stormy seashores of Egypt 
for the marshes of Italy!) Who knows but he may once have perched 
on the summit of a pyramid, and taken his flight from there? And now 
to see him all alone, shut up like a fowl in that kitchen garden, between 
stunted plants and unsightly dwellings, reminded me of some heroic 
knight-errant of the olden time that a wizard had changed into an animal 
and kept prisoner in some hidden cavern in the mountain till released 
from the enchantment. I am sure I cannot tell what he himself had in 
his thoughts while he stood still, perched upon the brim of the well, and 
reflecting his melancholy little body in the water with a certain contem- 
plative gravity, for thus it was that I last caught sight of him one day 
towards sunset. His wings had begun to grow again, so that he was 
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not only able to reach the coping of the well, but might have been seen 
perching on the pear-tree which stretched forth the shade of its green 
branches in the sunshine ; one month more, and he would be able to soar 
aloft and fly wherever he liked, and I might never have seen him again. 

But with a heart stuffed with asses’ skin, and with corruption, hypo- 
crisy, and coarseness to boot, with a mind dark as night, one who is 
content to idle his life away, and leave the blind to die of starvation and 
filth by the wayside, is capable of anything, even of drowning a poor, 
innocent raven in a well to escape from ill omens. 

Poor raven! I never met any one endowed with a brighter intelli- 
gence, any one more just, more truthful, kinder, and better than you the 
whole time it has been my lot to live in these parts ; yet this place also 
belongs to the “ classic(al) home of genius, the garden of Europe,” as the 
boys had to learn, whether they liked it or not, on pain of a thrashing, 
in an old compendium of geography at the schools of the good Padri 
Scolopit. 


MARIO PRATESI. 
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«THE first poetess I can recollect is Mrs. Barbauld, with whose works I 
became acquainted—before those of any other author, male or female— 
when I was learning to spell words of one syllable in her story-books for 
children.” So says HazJitt in his lectures on living poets. He goes on 
to call her a very pretty poetess, strewing flowers of poesy as she goes. 

The writer of this little notice must needs, from the same point of 
view as Hazlitt, look upon Mrs. Barbauld with a special interest, 
having also first learnt to read out of her little yellow books, of which 
the syllables rise up one by one again with a remembrance of the hand 
patiently pointing to each in turn; all this recalled and revived after a 
lifetime by the sight of a rusty iron gateway, behind which Mis. Barbauld 
once lived, of some old letters closely covered with a wavery writing, of 
a wide prospect that she once delighted to look upon. Mrs. Barbauld, 
who loved to share her pleasures, used to bring her friends to see the 
great view from the Hampstead hill-top, and thus records their impres- 
sions :— 

“T dragged Mrs. A. upas I did you, my dear, toour Prospect Walk, 
from whence we have so extensive a view. 

“«« Yes,’ said she, ‘it is a very fine view indeed for a flat country.’ 

“While, on the other hand, Mrs. B. gave us such a dismal account 
of the precipices, mountains, and deserts she encountered, that you would 
have thought she had been on the wildest part of the Alps.” 

The old Hampstead highroad, starting from the plain, winds its way 
resolutely up the steep, and brings you past red-brick houses and walled- 
in gardens to this noble outlook ; to the heath, with its fresh, inspiriting 
breezes, its lovely distances of far-off waters and gorsy hollows. At 
whatever season, at whatever hour you come, you are pretty sure to find 
one or two votaries—poets such as Mrs. Barbauld, or commonplace 
people like her friends—watching before this great altar of nature ; 
whether by early morning rays, or in the blazing sunset, or when the 
evening veils and mists with stars come falling, while the lights of 
London shine far away in the valley. Years after Mrs. Barbauld wrote, 
one man, pre-eminent amongst poets, used to stand upon this bill-top, 
and lo! as Turner gazed, a whole generation gazed with him. For him 
Italy gleamed from behind the crimson stems of the fir-trees ; the spirit 
of loveliest mythology floated upon the clouds, upon the many changing 
tints of the plains; and, as the painter watched the lights upon the 
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distant hills, they sank into his soul, and he painted them down for us, 
and poured his dreams into our awakening hearts. 

He was one of that race of giants, mighty men of humble heart, who. 
have looked from Hampstead and Highgate Hills. Here Wordsworth 
trod ; here sang Keats’s nightingale; here mused Coleridge; and here 
came Carlyle, only yesterday, tramping wearily in search of some sign of 
his old companions. Here, too, stood kind Walter Scott, under the trees. 
of the Judges’ Walk, and perhaps Joanna Baillie was by his side, coming . 
out from her pretty old house beyond the trees. Besides all these, were 
a whole company of lesser stars following and surrounding the brighter 
planets—muses, memoirs, critics, poets, nymphs, authoresses—coming to: 
drink tea and to admire the pleasant suburban beauties of this modern Par- 
nassus. A record of many of their names is still to be found, appropriately 
enough, in the catalogue of the little Hampstead library which still 
exists, which was founded at a time when the very hands that wrote 
the books may have placed the old volumes upon the shelves. Present 
readers can study them at their leisure, to the clanking of the horses’ 
feet in the courtyard outside, and the splashing of buckets. A few 
newspapers lie on the table—stray sheets of to-day that have fluttered 
up the hill, bringing news of this bustling now into a past serenity. 
The librarian sits stitching quietly in a window. An old lady comes in 
to read the news; but she has forgotten her spectacles, and soon goes 
away. Here, instead of asking for Hndymion, or Ouida’s last novel, you 
instinctively mention Plays of the Passions, Miss Burney’s /velina, or 
some such novels; and Mrs. Barbauld’s works are also in their place. 
When I asked for them, two pretty old Quaker volumes were put into my 
hands, with shabby grey bindings, with fine paper and broad margins, 
such as Mr. Ruskin would approve. Of all the inhabitants of this. 
bookshelf Mrs. Barbauld is one of the most appropriate. It is but a 
few minutes’ walk from the library in Heath Street to the old corner 
house in Church Row where she lived for a time, near a hundred years 
ago, and all round about are the scenes of much of her life, of her friend- 
ships and interests. Here lived her friends and neighbours; here to 
Church Row came her pupils and admirers, and, later still, to the pretty 
old house on Rosslyn Hill. As for Church Row, as most people know, 
it is an avenue of Dutch red-faced houses, leading demurely to the old 
church tower, that stands guarding its graves in the flowery churchyard. 
As we came up the quiet place, the sweet windy drone of the organ 
swelled across the blossoms of the spring, which were lighting up every 
shabby corner and hillside garden. Through this pleasant confusion of 
past and present, of spring-time scattering blossoms upon the graves, of 
old ivy walks and iron bars imprisoning past memories, with fragrant 
fumes of lilac and of elder, one could picture to oneself, as in a waking 
dream, two figures advancing from the corner house with the ivy walls 
—distinct, sedate—passing under the old doorway. I could almost see 
the lady, carefully dressed in many fine muslin folds and frills with 
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hooped silk skirts, indeed, but slight and graceful in her quick advance, 
with blue eyes, with delicate sharp features, and a dazzling skin. As for 
the gentleman, I pictured him a dapper figure, with dark eyes, dressed in 
black, as befitted a minister even of dissenting views. The lady came 
forward, looking amused by my scrutiny, somewhat shy I thought— 
was she going to speak? And by the same token it seemed to me the 
gentleman was about to interrupt her. But Margaret, my young com- 
panion, laughed and opened an umbrella, or a cock crew, or some door 
banged, and the fleeting visions of fancy disappeared. 

Many well-authenticated ghost stories describe the apparition of 
bygone persons, and lo! when the figure vanishes, a letter is left behind ! 
Some such experience seemed to be mine when, on my return, I found 
a packet of letters on the hall table—letters not addressed to me, but 
to some unknown Miss Belsham, and signed and sealed by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s hand. They had been sent for me to read by the kindness of 
some ladies now living at Hampstead, who afterwards showed me the 
portrait of the lady, who began the world as Miss Betsy Belsham and 
who ended her career as Mrs. Kenrick. It is an oval miniature, belong- 
ing to the times of powder and of puff, representing not a handsome, 
but an animated countenance, with laughter and spirit in the expression ; 
the mouth is large, the eyes are dark, the nose is short. This was the 
confidante of Mrs. Barbauld’s early days, the faithful friend of her latter 
sorrows. The letters, kept by ‘‘ Betsy” with faithful conscientious care 
for many years, give the story of a whole lifetime with unconscious 
fidelity. The gaiety of youth, its impatience, its exuberance, and some- 
times bad taste; the wider, quieter feelings of later life; the courage 
of sorrowful times; long friendship deepening the tender and faithful 
memories of age, when there is so little left to say, so much to feel— 
all these things are there. 


17. 


Mrs. Barbauld was a schoolmistress, and a schoolmaster’s wife and 
daughter. Her father was Dr. John Aikin, D.D.; her mother was Miss 
Jane Jennings, of a good Northamptonshire family—scholastic also. 
Dr. Aikin brought his wife home to Knibworth, in Leicestershire, where 
he opened a school which became very successful in time. Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, their eldest child, was born here in 1743, and was christened 
Anna Letitia, after some lady of high degree belonging to her mother’s 
family. Two or three years latercame a son. Itwas a quiet home, deep 
hidden in the secluded rural place ; and the little household lived its own 
tranquil life far away from the storms and battles and great events that 
were stirring the world. Dr. Aikin kept school ; Mrs. Aikin ruled her 
household with capacity, and not without some sternness, according to the 
custom of the time. It appears that late in life the good lady was distressed 
by the backwardness of her grandchildren at four or five years old. “I 
once, indeed, knew a little girl,” so wrote Mrs. Aikin of her daughter, 
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* who was as eager to learn as her instructor could be toteach her, and who 
at two years old could read sentences and little stories, in her arise book, 
roundly and without spelling, and in half a year or more could read as 
well as most women; but I never knew such another, and I believe I 
never shall.” It was fortunate that no great harm came of this premature 
forcing, although it is ditticult to say what its absence might not have 
done for Mrs. Barbauld. One can fancy the little assiduous gir], in- 
dustrious, impulsive, interested in everything—in all life and all nature 
—drinking in, on every side, learning, eagerly wondering, listening to 
all around with bright and ready wit. There is a pretty little story 
told by Mrs. Ellis in her book about Mrs. Barbauld, how one day, 
when Dr. Aikin and a friend “‘ were conversing on the passions,” the 
Doctor observes that joy cannot have place in a state of perfect felicity, 
since it supposes an accession of happiness. 

“J think you are mistaken, papa,” says a little voice from the opposite 
side of the table. 

“Why so, my child?” says the Doctor. 

“‘ Because in the chapter I read to you this morning, in the Testa- 
ment, it is said that ‘there is more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth than over ninety and nine just persons that need no re- 
pentance.’” 

Besides her English Testament and her early reading, the little girl 
was taught by her mother to do as little daughters did in those days, to 
obey a somewhat austere rule, to drop curtsies in the right place, to 
make beds, to preserve fruits. The father, after demur, but surely not 
without some paternal pride in her proficiency, taught the child Latin 
and French and Italian, and something of Greek, and gave her an ac- 
quaintance with English literature. One can imagine little Nancy with 
her fair head bending over her lessons, or, when playing time had come, 
perhaps a little lonely and listening to the distant voices of the schoolboys 
at their games. The mother, fearing she might acquire rough and 
boisterous manners, strictly forbade any communication with the school- 
boys. Sometimes in after days, speaking of these early times and of the 
constraint of many bygone rules and regulations, Mrs. Barbauld used to 
attribute to this early formal training something of the hesitation and 
shyness which troubled her and never entirely wore off. She does not 
seem to have been in any great harmony with her mother. One could 
imagine a fanciful and high-spirited child, timid and dutiful, and yet 
strong-willed, secretly rebelling against the rigid order of her home, 
and feeling lonely for want of liberty and companionship. It was 
true she had birds and beasts and plants for her playfellows, but she 
was of a gregarious and sociable nature, and perhaps she was uncon- 
sciously longing for something more, and feeling a want in her early life 
which no silent company can supply. 

She was about fifteen when a great event took place. Her father 
was appointed classical tutor to the Warrington Academy, and thither 
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the little family removed. We read that the Warrington Academy was 
a Dissenting college started by very eminent and periwigged personages, 
whose silhouettes Mrs. Barbauld herself afterwards cut out in sticking- 
plaster, and whose names are to this day remembered and held in just 
esteem. They were people of simple living and high thinking, they 
belonged to a class holding then a higher place than now in the 
world’s esteem, that of Dissenting ministers. The Dissenting ministers 
were fairly well paid and faithfully followed by their congregations. 
The college was started under the auspices of distinguished members of the 
community, Lord Willoughby of Parham, the last Presbyterian lord, being 
patron. Among the masters were to be found the well-known names 
of Dr. Doddridge ; of Gilbert Wakefield, the reformer and uncompromis- 
ing martyr; of Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, the Hebrew scholar; of Dr. 
Priestley, the chemical analyst and patriot, and enterprising theologian, 
who left England and settled in America for conscience and liberty’s 
sake. 

Many other people, neither students nor professors, used to come 
to Warrington, and chief among them was in later years good John 
Howard with MSS. for his friend Dr. Aikin to correct for the press. 
Now for the first time Mrs. Barbauld (Miss Aikin she was then) saw 
something of real life, of men and manners. It was not likely that 
she looked back with any lingering regret to Knibworth, or would 
have willingly returned thither. A story in one of her memoirs gives an 
amusing picture of the manners of a young country lady of thatday. Mr. 
Haines, a rich farmer from Knibworth, who had been greatly struck by 
Miss Aikin, followed her to Warrington, and “ obtained a private 
audience of her father and begged his consent to be allowed to make her 
his wife.” The father answered “ that his daughter was there walking in 
the garden, and he might go and ask her himself.” ‘ With what grace 
the farmer pleaded his cause I know not,” says her biographer and niece. 
“Out of all patience at his unwelcome importunities, my aunt ran nimbly 
up a tree which grew by the garden wall, and let herself down into the 
lane beyond.” 

The next few years must have been perhaps the happiest of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s life. Once when it was nearly over she said to her niece, Mrs. 
Le Breton, from whose interesting account of her aunt I have been quot- 
ing, that she had never been placed in a situation which really suited her. 
As one reads her sketches and poems, one is struck by some sense of this 
detracting influence of which she complains: there is a certain incom- 
pleteness and slightness which speaks of intermittent work, of interrupted 
trains of thought. At the same time there is a natural buoyant quality 
in much of her writing which seems like a pleasant landscape view 
through the bars of a window. There may be wider prospects, but 
her eyes are bright, and this peep of nature is undoubtedly delightful. 
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Il. 


The letters to Miss Belsham begin somewhere about 1768. The young 
lady has been payinga visit to Miss Aikin at Warrington, and is interested 
in everyone and everything belonging tothe place. Miss Aikin is no less 
eager to describe than Miss Belsham to listen, and accordingly a whole 
stream of characters and details of gossip and descriptions in faded ink 
come flowing across their pages, together with many expressions of affection 
and interest. ‘ My dear Betsy, I love you for discarding the word Miss 
from your vocabulary,” so the packet begins, and it continues in the 
same strain of pleasant girlish chatter, alternating with the history of 
many bygone festivities, and stories of friends, neighbours, of beaux and 
partners ; of the latter genus, and Miss Aikin’s efforts to make herself 
agreeable, here is a sample :—‘“ I talked to him, smiled upon him, gave 
him my fan to play with,” says the lively young lady. ‘“ Nothing would 
do; he was grave as a philosopher. I tried to raise a conversation : 
‘’Twas fine weather for dancing.’ He agreed to my observation. ‘We 
had a tolerable set this time.’ Neither did he contradict that. Then we 
were both silent—stupid mortal thought I! but unreasonable as_ he 
appeared to the advances that I made him, there was one object in the 
room, a sparkling object which seemed to attract all his attention, on 
which he seemed to gaze with transport, and which indeed he hardly 
took his eyes off the whole time. . . . The object that I mean was his 
shoebuckle.” 

One could imagine Miss Elizabeth Bennett writing in some such 
strain to her friend Miss Charlotte Lucas after one of the evenings at 
Bingley’s hospitable mansion. And yet Miss Aikin is more impulsive, 
more romantic than Elizabeth. ‘“ Wherever you are, fly letter on the 
wings of the wind,” she cries, “and tell my dear Betsy what !—only 
that I love her dearly.” 

Miss Nancy Aikin (she seems to have been Nancy in these letters, 
and to have assumed the more dignified Letitia upon her marriage) 
pours out her lively heart, laughs, jokes, interests herself in the senti- 
mental affairs of the whole neighbourhood as well as in her own. Perhaps 
few young ladies now-a-days would write to their confidantes with the 
announcement that for some time past a young sprig had been teasing 
them to have him. This, however, is among Miss Nancy’s confidences. 
She also writes poems and jeua d’esprit, and receives poetry in return 
from Betsy, who calls herself Camilla, and pays her friend many com- 
pliments, for Miss Aikin in her reply quotes the well-known lines :— 

Who for another's brow entwines the bays, 
And where she well might rival stoops to Praise. 


Miss Aikin by this time has attained to all the dignity of a full-blown 
authoress, and is publishing a successful book of poems in conjunction with 
her brother, which little book created much attention at the time. One 
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day the Muse thus apostrophises Betsy : “ Shall we ever see her amongst 
us again ?” says my sister (Mrs. Aikin). My brother (saucy fellow) says, 
“T want to see this girl, I think (stroking his chin as he walks back- 
wards and forwards in the room with great gravity). I think we should 
admire one another.” 

“When you come among us,” continues the warm-hearted friend, 
“we shall set the bells a-ringing, bid adieu to care and gravity, and 
sing ‘ O be joyful.’” And finally, after some apologies for her remiss cor- 
respondence, “ I left my brother writing to you instead of Patty, poor soul. 
Well, it is a clever thing too, to have a husband to write one’s letters 
for one. If I had one I would be a much better correspondent to you. 
I would order him to write every week.” 

And, indeed, Mrs. Barbauld was as good as her word, and did not 
forget the resolutions made by Miss Aikin in 1773. In 1774 comes 
some eventful news: ‘I should have written to you sooner had it 
not been for the uncertainty and suspense in which for a long time 
I have been involved; and since my lot has been fixed for many 
busy engagements which have left me few moments. of leisure. They 
hurry me out of my life. It is hardly a month that I have cer- 
tainly known I should fix on Norfolk, and now next Thursday they say 
I am to be finally, irrevocably married. Pity me, dear Betsy; for on 
the day I fancy when you will read this letter, will the event take place 
which is to make so great an era in my life. I feel depressed, and my 
courage almost fails me. Yet upon the whole I have the greatest 
reason to think I shall be happy. TI shall possess the entire affection of 
a worthy man, whom my father and mother now entirely and heartily 
approve. The people where we are going, though strangers, have 
behaved -with the greatest zeal and affection ; and I think we have a fair 
prospect of being useful and living comfortably in that state of middling 
life to which I have been accustomed, and which I love.” 

And then comes a word which must interest all who have ever cared 
and felt grateful admiration for the works of one devoted human being 
and true Christian hero. It is of good John Howard that she says with 
an almost audible sigh: ‘ It was too late, as you say, or I believe I 
should have been in love with Mr. Howard. Seriously, I looked upon 
him with that sort of reverence and love which one should have for a 
guardian angel. God bless him and preserve his health for the health’s 
sake of thousands. And now farewell,” she writes in conclusion: “I 
shall write to you no more under this name; but under any name, in 
every situation, at any distance of time or place, I shall love you equally 
and be always affectionately yours, tho’ wot always, A. ATKIN.” 


Poor lady! The future held, indeed, many a sad and unsuspected 
hour for her, many a cruel pang, many a dark and heavy season, that 
must have seemed intolerably weary to one of her sprightly and yet 
somewhat indolent nature, more easily accepting evil than devising escape 
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from it. But it also held many blessings of constancy, friendship, kindly 
deeds and useful doings. She had not devotion to give such as that of 
the good Howard whom she revered, but the equable help and sympathy 
for others of an open-minded and kindly woman was hers. Her marriage 
would seem to have been brought about by a romantic fancy rather than 
by a tender affection. Mr. Barbauld’s mind had been once unhinged ; 
his protestations were passionate and somewhat dramatic. We are told 
that when she was warned by a friend, she only said, “ But surely, if 
I throw him over, he will become crazy again;” and from a high- 
minded sense of pity, she was faithful, and married him against the 
wish of her brother and parents, and not without some misgivings 
herself. He was a man perfectly sincere and honourable; but from 
his nervous want of equilibrium, subject all his life to frantic out- 
bursts of ill-temper. Nobody ever knew what his wife had to endure 
in secret; her calm and restrained manner must have effectually 
hidden the constant anxiety of her life; nor had she children to 
warm her heart, and brighten up her monotonous existence. Little 
Charles, of the Reading-book, who is bid to come hither, who counted 
so nicely, who stroked the pussy cat, and who deserved to listen 
to the delightful stories he was told, was not ber own son, but her 
brother’s child. When he was born she wrote to entreat that he might 
be given over to her for her own, imploring her brother to spare him to 
her, in a pretty and pathetic letter. This was a mother yearning for a 
child, not a schoolmistress asking for a pupil, though perhaps in after 
times the two were somewhat combined in her. There is a pretty 
little description of Charles making great progress in “climbing trees 
and talking nonsense :” “ I have the honour to tell you that our Charles 
is the sweetest boy in the world. He is perfectly naturalised in his new 
situation ; and if I should make any blunders in my letter, I must beg 
you to impute it to his standing by me and chattering all the time.” 
And how pleasant a record exists of Charles’s chatter in that most 
charming little book written for him and for the babies of babies to 
come. There is a sweet instructive grace in it and appreciation of child- 
hood which cannot fail to strike those who have to do with children and 
with Mrs, Barbauld’s books for them: children themselves, those best 
critics of all, delight in it. 

“ Where’s Charles?” says a little scholar every morning to the 
writer of these few notes. 


IV. 


Soon after the marriage, there had been some thought of a college 
for young ladies, of which Mrs. Barbauld was to be the principal ; but 
she shrank from the idea, and ina letter to Mrs. Montagu she objects to 
the scheme of higher education for women away from their natural homes. 
“‘T should have little hope of cultivating a love of knowledge in a young 
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lady of fifteen who came to me ignorant and uncultivated. It is too 
late then to begin to learn. The empire of the passions is coming on. 
Those attachments begin to be formed which influence the happiness of 
future life. The care of a mother alone can give suitable attention to 
this important period.” It is true that the rigidness of her own home 
had not prevented her from making a hasty and unsuitable marriage: 
But it is not this which is weighing on her mind. ‘ Perhaps you may 
think,” she says, “that having myself stepped out of the bounds of 
female reserve in becoming an author, it is with an ill grace that I offer 
these statements.” 

Her arguments seem to have been thought conclusive in those days, 
and the young ladies’ college was finally transmuted into a school for 
little boys at Palgrave, in Norfolk, and thither the worthy couple trans- 
ported themselves. 

One of the letters to Miss Belsham is thus dated: “ Zhe 14th of 
July, in the village of Palgrave (the pleasantest villaye in all England), 
at ten o'clock, all alone in my great parlour, Mr. Barbauld being studying 
a sermon, do I begin a letter to my dear Betsy.” 

When she first married, and travelled into Norfolk to keep school 
at Palgrave, nothing could have seemed more tranquil, more contented, 
more matter-of-fact than her lifeas it appears from her letters. Dreams, 
and fancies, and gay illusions and excitements have made way for the 
somewhat disappointing realisation of Mr. Barbauld, with his neatly- 
turned and friendly postscripts—a husband, polite, devoted, it is true, 
but somewhat disappointing all the same. The next few years seem like 
years in a hive—storing honey for the future, and putting away— 
industrious, punctual, monotonous. There are children’s lessons to be 
heard, and school-treats to be devised. She sets them to act plays, and 
cuts out paper collars for Henry IV.; she takes a class of babies entirely 
her own. (One of these babies, who always loved her, became Lord 
Chancellor Denman ; most of the others took less brilliant, but equally 
respectable places, in after life.) She has also household matters and 
correspondence not to be neglected. In the holidays, they make excur- 
sions to Norwich, to London, and revisit their old haunts at Warrington. 
Tn one of her early letters, written soon after her marriage, she describes 
her return to Warrington. 

“ Dr. Enfield’s face,” she declares, “is grown half a foot longer since 
I saw him, with studying mathematics, and for want of a game of romps ; 
for there are positively none now at Warrington but grave matrons. I, 
who have but half assumed the character, was ashamed of the levity of 
my behaviour.” 

It says well indeed for the natural brightness of the lady’s disposi- 
tion that, with sixteen boarders and a satisfactory usher to look after, 
she should be prepared for a game of romps with Dr. Enfield. 

On another occasion, in 1777, she takes little Charles away with her. 
“ He has indeed been an excellent traveller,” she says ; “and though, like 
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his great ancestor, some natural tears he shed, like him, too, he wiped them 
soon. He had a long, sound sleep last night, and has been very busy to- 
day hunting the puss and the chickens. And now, my dear brother and 
sister, let me again thank you for this precious gift, the value of which 
we are both more and more sensible of as we become better acquainted 
with his sweet disposition and winning manners.” 

She winds up this letter with a postscript : 

‘“‘ Everybody here asks, ‘ Pray, is Dr. Dodd really to be executed ?’ 
as if we knew the more for having been at Warrington.” 

Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld’s brother, the father of little Charles and 
of Luey Aikin, whose name is well known in literature, was himself 2 
man of great parts, industry, and ability, working hard to support his 
family. He alternated between medicine and literature all his life. 
When his health failed, he gave up medicine, and settled at Stoke 
Newington, and busied himself with periodic literature ; meanwhile, 
whatever his own pursuits may have been, he never ceased to take an 
interest in his sister’s work, and to encourage her in every way. 

It is noteworthy that few of Mrs. Barbauld’s earlier productions 
equalled what she wrote at the very end of her life. She seems to have 
been one of those who ripen with age, growing wider in spirit with 
increasing years. Perhaps, too, she may have been influenced by the 
change of manners, the reaction against formalism, which was growing 
up as her own days were ending. Prim she may have been in manner, 
but she was not a formalist by nature ; and even at eighty was ready to 
learn to submit to accept the new gospel that Wordsworth and his 
disciples had given to the world, and to shake off the stiffness of early 
training. 

It is idle to speculate on what might have been if things had 
happened otherwise ; if the daily stress of anxiety and perplexity which 
haunted her home had been removed—difliculties and anxieties which 
may well have absorbed all the spare energy and interest that under 
happier circumstances might have added to the treasury of English 
literature. But if it were only for one ode written when the distracting 
cares of over seventy years were ending, when nothing remained to her 
but the essence of a long past, and the inspiration of a still glowing, still 
hopeful and most tender spirit, if it were only for the ode called “ Life,” 
which has brought a sense of ease and comfort to so many, Mrs. Barbauld 
has indeed deserved well of her country-people and should be held in 
remembrance by them. 

Her literary works are, after all, not very voluminous. She is best 
known by her hymns for children and her early lessons, than which 
nothing more childlike has ever been devised; and we can agree with 
her brother, Dr. Aikin, when he says that it requires true genius to 
enter so completely into a child’s mind. 

After their first volume of verse, the brother and sister had published 
a second, in prose, called Jfiscellaneous Pieces, about which there is an 
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amusing little anecdote in Rogers’ Jemoirs. Fox met Dr. Aikin at 
dinner. 

“¢T am greatly pleased with your J/iscellaneous Pieces,’ said Fox. 
Aikin bowed. ‘I particularly admire,’ continued Fox, ‘your essay 
“ Against Inconsistency in our Expectations.” ’ 

“¢ That,’ replied Aikin, ‘is my sister’s.’ 

“¢T like much,’ returned Fox, ‘ your essay “On Monastic Institu- 
tions.”’ 

“¢ That,’ answered Aikin, ‘is also my sister’s.’ 

“ Fox thought it best to say no more about the book.” 

These essays were followed by various of the visions and Eastern 
pieces then so much in vogue ; also by political verses and pamphlets, 
which seemed to have made a great sensation at the time. But Mrs. 
Barbauld’s turn was on the whole more for domestic than for literary 
life, although literary people always seem to have had a great interest 
for her. 

During one Christmas which they spend in London, the worthy 
couple go to see Mrs. Siddons; and Mrs. Chapone introduces Mrs. 
Barbauld to Miss Burney. ‘A very unaffected, modest, sweet, and 
pleasing young lady,” says Mrs. Barbauld, who is always kind in her 
descriptions. Mrs. Barbauld’s one complaint in London is of the 
fatigue from hairdressers, and the bewildering hurry of the great city, 
where she had, notwithstanding her quiet country life, many ties and 
friendships and acquaintances. Her poem on “Corsica” had brought 
her into some relations with Boswell; she also knew Goldsmith and 
Dr. Johnson. Here is her description of the “ Great Bear :”— 

“JT do not mean that one which shines in the sky over your head ; 
but the Bear that shines in London—a great, rough, surly animal. His 
Christian name is Dr. Johnson. ‘Tis a singular creature; but if you 
stroke him he will not bite, and though he growls sometimes he is not 
ill-humoured.” 

Johnson describes Mrs. Barbauld as suckling fools and chronicling 
small beer. There was not much sympathy between the two. Cha- 
racters such as Johnson’s harmonise best with the enthusiastic and 
easily influenced. Mrs. Barbauld did not belong to this class; she 
trusted to her own judgment, rarely tried to influence others, and 
took a matter-of-fact rather than a passionate view of life. She is as 
severe to him in her criticism as he was in his judgment of her: they 
neither of them did the other justice. ‘ A Christian and a man-about- 
town, a philosopher, and a bigot acknowledging life to be miserable, 
and making it more miserable through fear of death.” So she writes of 
him, and all this was true; but how much more was also true of the great 
and hypochondriacal old man! Some years afterwards, when she had been 
reading “ Boswell’s long-expected Life of Johnson,” she wrote of the 
book :—“ It is like going to Ranelagh ; you meet all your acquaintances ; 
but it is a base and mean thing to bring thus every idle word into 
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judgment.” In our own day we too have our Boswell and our Johnson 
to arouse discussion and indignation. 

“Have you seen Boswell’s Life of Johnson? He calls it a Flemish 
portrait, and so it is—two quartos of a man’s conversation and petty 
habits. Then the treachery and meanness of watching a man for years 
in order to set down every unguarded and idle word he uttered, is in- 
conceivable. Yet with all this one cannot help reading a good deal of 
it.” This is addressed to the faithful Betsy, who was also keeping school 
by that time, and assuming brevet rank in consequence. 

Mrs. Barbauld might well complain of the fatigue from hairdressers 
in London. In one of her letters to her friend she thus describes a lady’s 
dress of the period :— 

“Do you know how to dress yourself in Dublin? If you do not, I 
will tell you. Your waist must be the circumference of two oranges, no 
more. You must erect a structure on your head gradually ascending to 
2 foot high, exclusive of feathers, and stretching to a penthouse of most 
horrible projection behind, the breadth from wing to wing considerably 
broader than your shoulder, and as many different things in your cap 
as in Noah’s ark. Verily, I never did see such monsters as the heads 
now in vogue. I am a monster, too, but a moderate one.” 

She must have been glad to get back to her home, to her daily work, 
to Charles, climbing his trees and talking his nonsense. 

In the winter of 1734 her mother died at Palgrave. It was Christ- 
mas week ; the old lady had come travelling four days through the snow 
in a postchaise with her maid and her little grandchildren, while her 
son rode on horseback. But the cold and the fatigue of the journey, 
and the discomfort of the inns, proved too much for Mrs. Aikin, who 
reached her daughter’s house only to die. Just that time three years 
before Mrs. Barbauld had lost her father, whom she dearly loved. There 
is a striking letter from the widowed mother to her daughter recording 
the event. It is almost Spartan in its calmness, but nevertheless deeply 
touching. Now she, too, was at rest, and after Mrs. Aikin’s death a 
cloud of sadness and depression seems to have fallen upon the household. 
Mr. Barbauld was ailing ; he was suffering from a nervous irritability 
which occasionally quite unfitted him for his work as a schoolmaster. 
Already his wife must have had many things to bear, and very much to 
try her courage and cheerfulness ; and now her health was also failing. It 
was in 1775 that they gave up the academy, which, on the whole, had 
greatly flourished. It had been established eleven years ; they were both of 
them in need of rest and change. Nevertheless, it was not without re- 
luctance that they brought themselves to leave their home at Palgrave. 
A successor was found only too quickly for Mrs, Barbauld’s wishes ; 
they handed over their pupils to his care, and went abroad for a year’s 
sunshine and distraction. 
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What a contrast to prim, starched scholastic life at Palgrave must 
have been the smiling world, and the land flowing with oil and wine, 
in which they found themselves basking! The vintage was so abundant 
that year that the country people could not find vessels to contain it. “The 
roads covered with teams of casks, empty or full according as they were 
going out or returning, and drawn by oxen whose strong necks seemed 
to be bowed unwillingly under the yoke. Men, women, and children 
were abroad; some cutting with a short sickle the bunches of grapes, 
some breaking them with a wooden instrument, some carrying them on 
their backs from the gatherers to those who pressed the juice; and, 
as in our harvest, the gleaners followed.” 

From the vintage they travel to the Alps, “a sight so majestic, so 
totally different from anything I had seen before, that I am ready to sing 
nune dimittis,” she writes. They travel back by the south of France and 
reach Paris in June, where the case of the Diamond Necklace is being 
tried. Then they return to England, waiting a day at Boulogne for a 
vessel, but crossing from thence in less than four hours. How pretty is 
her description of England as it strikes them after their absence! ‘ And 
not without pleasing emotion dil we view again the green swelling 
hills covered with large sheep, and the winding road bordered with the 
hawthorn hedge, and the English vine twirled round the tall poles, 
and the broad Medway covered with vessels, and at last the gentle yet 
majestic Thames.” 

There were Dissenters at Hampstead in those days, as there are 
still, and it was a call from a little Unitarian congregation on the hill- 
side who invited Mr. Barbauld to become their minister, which decided 
the worthy couple to retire to this pleasant suburb. The place seemed 
promising enough; they were within reach of Mrs. Barbauld’s brother, 
Dr. Aikin, now settled in London, and to whom she was tenderly 
attached. There were congenial people settled all about. On the high 
hill-top were pleasant old houses to live in. There was occupation for 
him and literary interest for her. 

They are a sociable and friendly pair, hospitable, glad to welcome 
their friends, and the acquaintance, and critics, and the former pupils 
who come toiling up the hill to visit them. Ragers comes to dinner “a 
half after three.” They have another poet for a neighbour, Miss Joanna 
Baillie ; they are made welcome by all, and in their turn make others 
welcome, they do acts of social charity and kindness wherever they see the 
occasion. They have a young Spanish gentleman to board who conceals 
a taste for “seguars.” They also go up to town from time to time. On 
one occasion Mr. Barbauld repairs to London to choose a wedding 
present for Miss Belsham, who is about to be married to Mr. Kenrick, 
a widower with daughters. He chose two black curly-nosed pots of 
some late classic model, which still stand, after many dangers, safely on 
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either side of Mrs. Kenrick’s portrait in Miss Reed’s drawing-room at 
Hampstead. Wedgewood must have been a personal friend of theirs : 
he has modelled a lovely head of Mrs. Barbauld, simple and nympb-like. 

Hampstead was no further from London in those days than it is now, 
and they seem to have kept up a constant communication with their friends 
and relations in the great city. They go to the play occasionally. “TI 
have not indeed seen Mrs. Siddons often, but I think I never saw her 
to more advantage,” she writes. ‘ It is not, however, seeing a play, it is 
only seeing one character, for they have nobody to act with her.” 

Another expedition is to Westminster Hall, where Warren Hastings 
was then being tried for his life. 

“The trial has attracted the notice of most people who are within 
reach of it. I have been, and was very much struck with all the appa- 
ratus and pomp of justice, with the splendour of the assembly which 
contained everything distinguished in the nation, with the grand idea 
that the equity of the English was to pursue crimes committed at the 
other side of the globe, and oppressions exercised towards the poor 
Indians who had come to plead their cause ; but all these fine ideas 
vanish and fade away as one observes the progress of the cause, and sees 
it fall into the summer amusements, and take the place of a rehearsal 
of music or an evening at Vauxhall.” 

Mrs. Barbauld was a Liberal in feeling and conviction ; she was 
never afraid to speak her mind, and when the French Revolution first 
began, she, in common with many others, hoped that it was but the 
dawning of happier times. She was always keen about public events ; 
she wrote an address on the opposition to the repeal of the Test Act in 
1791, and she published her poem to Wilberforce on the rejection of his 
great bill for abolishing slavery :— 

Friends of the friendless, hail, ye generous band, 


she cries, in warm enthusiasm for his devoted cause. 

Horace Walpole nicknamed her Deborah, called her the Virago 
Barbauld, and speaks of her with utter rudeness and intolerant spite. 
But whether or not Horace Walpole approved, it is certain that Mrs. 
Barbauld possessed to a full and generous degree a quality which is 
now less common than it was in her day. 

Not very many years ago I was struck on one occasion when a noble 
old lady, now gone to her rest, exclaimed in my hearing that people 
of this generation had all sorts of merits and charitable intentions, but 
that there was one thing she missed which had certainly existed in her 
youth, and which no longer seemed to be of the same account: that 
public spirit which used to animate the young as well as the old. 

It is possible that philanthropy, and the love of the beautiful, and the 
gratuitous diffusion of wall-papers may be the modern rendering of the 
good old-fashioned sentiment. Mrs. Barbauld lived in very stirring 
days, when private people shared in the excitements and catastrophes of 
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public affairs. To her the fortunes of England, its loyalty, its success, 
were a part of her daily bread. By her early associations she belonged 
to a party representing opposition, and for that very reason she was the 
more keenly struck by the differences of the conduct of affairs and the 
opinions of those she trusted. Her friend Dr. Priestley had emigrated 
to America for his convictions’ sake ; Howard was giving his noble life 
for his work; Wakefield had gone to prison. Now the very questions 
are forgotten for which they struggled and suffered, or the answers 
have come while the questions are forgotten, in this future which is our 
present, and to which some unborn historian may point with a moral 
finger. 

Dr. Aikin, whose estimate of his sister was very different from 
Horace Walpole’s, occasionally reproached her for not writing more 
constantly. He wrote a copy of verses on this theme :— 

Thus speaks the Muse, and bends her brows severe : 
Did I, Letitia, lend my choicest lays, 

And crown thy youthful head with freshest bays, 
That all the expectance of thy full-grown year, 
Should lie inert and fruitless? O revere 

Those sacred gifts whose meed is deathless praise, 
Whose potent charm the enraptured soul can raise 
Far from the vapours of this earthly sphere, 

Seize, seize the lyre, resume the lofty strain, 


She seems to have willingly left the lyre'for Dr. Aikin’s use. <A few 
hymns, some graceful odes, and stanzas, and jew d’esprit, a certain num- 
ber of well-written and original essays, and several political pamphlets, 
represent the best of her work. Her more ambitious poems are those by 
which she is the least remembered. It was at Hampstead that Mrs. 
Barbauld wrote her contributions to her brother’s volume of Lvenings 
at Home, among which the transmigrations of Indur may be quoted as 
a model of style and delightful matter. One of the best of her jeua 
@esprit is The Groans of the Tankard, which was written in early days, 
with much spirit and real humour. It begins with a Virgil, like incan- 
tation, and goes on :— 


Twas at the solemn silent noontide hour 
When hunger rages with despotic power, 
When the lean student quits his Hebrew roots 
Yor the gross nourishment of English fruits, 
And throws unfinished airy systems by 

For solid pudding and substantial pie. 


The tankard now, 
teplenished to the brink, 
With the cool beverage blue-eyed maiders drink, 


but accustomed to very different libations, is endowed with voice 
‘and utters its bitter reproaches :— 
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Unblest the day, and luckless was the hour 
Which doomed me to a Presbyterian’s power, 
Fated to serve a Puritanic race, 

Whose slender meal is skorter than their grace. 


VI. 

Thumbkin, of fairy celebrity, used to mark his way by flinging crumbs 
of bread and scattering stones as he went along; and in like manner 
authors trace the course of their life’s peregrinations by the pamphlets 
and articles they cast down as they go. Sometimes they throw stones, some- 
times they throw bread. In ’92 and ’93 Mrs. Barbauld must have been 
occupied with party polemics and with the political miseries of the time. 
A pamphlet on Gilbert Wakefield’s views, and another on “Sins of the 
Government and Sins of the People,” show in what direction her thoughts 
were bent. Then came a period of comparative calm again and 
of literary work and interest. She seems to have turned to Aken- 
side and Collins, and each had an essay to himself. These were fol- 
lowed by certain selections from the Spectator, Tutler, &e., preceded 
by one of those admirable essays for which she is really remarkable. 
She also published a memoir of Richardson prefixed to his correspond- 
ence. Sir James Mackintosh, writing at a later and sadder time of her 
life, says of her observations on the moral of Clarissa that they are as 
fine a piece of mitigated and rational stoicism as our language can 
boast of. 

In 1802 another congregation seems to have made signs from Stoke 
Newington, and Mrs. Barbauld persuaded her husband to leave his flock 
at Hampstead and to buy a house near her brother’s at Stoke Newington. 
This was her last migration, and here she remained until her death in 1825. 
One of her letters to Mrs. Kenrick gives a description of what might 
have been a happy home: “ We have a pretty little back parlour that 
looks into our little spot of a garden,” she says, ‘‘and catches every gleam 
of sunshine. We have pulled down the ivy, except what covers the 
coach-house. We have planted a vine and a passion-flower, with abun- 
dance of jessamine against the window, and we have scattered roses and 
honeysuckle all over the garden. You may smile at me for parading so 
over my house and domains.” In May she writes a pleasant letter, in 
good spirits, comparing her correspondence with her friend to the flower 
of an aloe, which sleeps for a hundred years, and on a sudden pushes 
out when least expected. ‘“ But take notice, the life is in the aloe all 
the while, and sorry should I be if the life were not in our friendship 
all the while, though it so rarely diffuses itself over a sheet of paper.” 

She seems to have been no less sociable and friendly at Stoke Newing- 
ton than at Hampstead. People used to come up to see her from 
London. Her letters, quiet and intimate as they are, give glimpses of 
most of the literary people of the day, of the memoirs that were then 
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alive and drinking tea at one another’s houses, or walking al! the way 
to Stoke Newington to pay their respects to the old lady. 

Charles Lamb used to talk of his two bald authoresses, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld being one and Mrs. Inchbald being the other. Crabb Robinson 
and Rogers were two faithful links with the outer world. “Crabb 
Robinson corresponds with Madame de Staél, is quite intimate,” she 
writes, “ has received I don’t know how many letters,” she adds, not with- 
out some slight amusement. Miss Lucy Aikin tells a pretty story of 
Seott meeting Mrs. Barbauld at dinner, and telling her that it was to 
her that he owed his poetic gift. Some translations of Biirger by Mr, 
Taylor, of Norwich, which she had read out at Edinburgh, had struck 
him so much that they had determined him to try his own powers in 
that line. 

She often had inmates under her roof. One of them was a beautiful 
and charming young girl, the daughter of Mrs. Fletcher, of Edinburgh, 
whose early death is recorded in her mother’s life. Besides company at 
home, Mrs. Barbauld went to visit her friends from time to time—the 
Estlins at Bristol, the Edgeworths, whose acquaintance Mr. and Mrs, 
Barbauld made about this time, and who seem to have been invaluable 
friends, bringing as they did a bright new element of interest and 
cheerful friendship into her sad and dimning life. A man must have 
extraordinarily good spirits to embark upon four matrimonial ventures as 
Mr. Edgeworth did, and as for Miss Edgeworth, grateful, effusive, and 
warm-hearted, she seems to have more than returned Mrs. Barbauld’s 
sympathy. 

Miss Lucy Aikin, Dr. Aikin’s daughter, was now also making her own 
mark in the literary world, and had inherited the bright intelligence and 
interest for which her family was so remarkable. Much of Miss Aikin’s 
work is more sustained than her aunt’s desultory productions, but it 
lacks that touch of nature which has preserved Mrs. Barbauld’s memory 
where more important people are forgotten. 

Our authoress seems to have had a natural] affection for sister 
authoresses. Hannah More and Mrs. Montague were both her friends, 
so were Madame d’Arblay and Mrs. Chapone in a different degree ; she 
must have known Mrs. Opie; she loved Joanna Baillie. The latter is 
described by her as the young lady at Hampstead who came to Mr. Bar- 
bauld’s meeting with as demure a face as if she had never written a line. 
And Miss Aikin, in her memoirs, describes in Johnsonian language how 
the two Miss Baillies came to call one morning upon Mrs. Barbauld :— 
“ My aunt immediately introduced the topic of the anonymous tragedies, 
and gave utterance to her admiration with the generous delight in the 
manifestation of kindred genius which distinguished her.” But it seems 
that Miss Baillie sat, nothing moved, and did not betray herself. Mrs. 
Barbauld herself gives a pretty description of the sisters in their home, 
in that old house on Windmill Hill, which stands untouched, with its 

green windows looking out upon so much of sky and heath and sun, 
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with the wainscoted parlours where Walter Scott used to come, and 
the low wooden staircase leading to the old rooms above. It is in one 
of her letters to Mrs. Kenrick that Mrs. Barbauld gives a pleasant glimpse 
of the poetess Walter Scott admired. “TI have not been abroad since I 
was at Norwich, except a day or two at Hampstead with the Miss Baillies. 
One should be, as I was, beneath their roof to know all their merit. 
Their house is one of the best ordered I know. They have all manner 
of attentions for their friends, and not only Miss B., but Joanna, is as 
clever in furnishing a room or in arranging a party as in writing plays, 
of which, by the way, she has a volume ready for the press, but she will 
not give it to the public till next winter. The subject is to be the passion 
of fear. I do not know what sort of a hero that passion can afford!” 
Fear was, indeed, a passion alien to her nature, and she did not 
know the meaning of the word. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s description of Hannah More and her sisters living 
on their special hill-top was written after Mr. Barbauld’s death, and 
thirty years after Miss More’s verses which are quoted by Mrs, Ellis 
in her excellent memoir of Mrs. Barbauld :— 

Nor, Barbauld, shall my glowing heart refuse 
A tribute to thy virtues or thy muse ; 
This humble merit shall at least be‘ mine, 
The poet’s chaplet for thy brows to twine ; 
My verse thy talents to the world shall teach, 
And praise the graces it despairs to reach. 
Then, after philosophically questioning the power of genius to confer 
true happiness, she concludes :— 
Can all the boasted powers of wit and song 
Of life one pang remove, one hour prolong ? 
Fallacious hope which daily truths deride 
For you, alas! have wept and Garrick died. 

Meanwhile, whatever genius might not be able to achieve, the five 
Miss Mores had been living on peacefully together in the very com- 
fortable cottage which had been raised and thatched by the poetess’s 
earnings. 

“ Barley Wood is equally the seat of taste and hospitality,” says Mrs. 
Barbauld to one friend. 

“ Nothing could be more friendly than their reception,” she writes 
to her brother, “and nothing more charming than their situation. 
An extensive view over the Mendip Hills is in front of their house, 
with a pretty view of Wrington. Their home—cottage, because it 
is thatched—stands on the declivity of a rising ground, which they 
have planted and made quite a little paradise. The five sisters, all 
good old maids, have lived together these fifty years. Hannah More is 
a good deal broken, but possesses fully her powers of conversation, and 
her vivacity. We exchanged riddles like the wise men of old; I was 
given to understand she was writing something.” 
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There is another allusion to Mrs. Hannah More in a sensible letter 
from Mrs. Barbauld, written to Miss Edgeworth about this time, 
declining to join in an alarming enterprise suggested by the vivacious Mr. 
Edgeworth, “a Feminiad, a literary paper to be entirely contributed to 
hy ladies, and where all articles are to be accepted.” ‘“ There is no bond 
of union,” Mrs. Barbauld says, “ among literary women any more than 
among literary men; different sentiments and connections separate 
them much more than the joint interest of their sex would unite 
them. Mrs. Hannah More would not write along with you or me, 
and we should possibly hesitate at joining Miss Hays or—if she were 
living—Mrs. Godwin.” Then she suggests the names of Miss Baillie, 
Mrs. Opie, her niece Miss Lucy Aikin, and Mr. 8. Rogers, who would 
not, she thinks, be averse to joining the scheme. 


VII. 


How strangely unnatural it seems when Fate’s heavy hand falls 
upon quiet and common-place lives, changing the tranquil routine of 
every day into the solemnities and excitements of terror and tragedy ! 
It was after their removal to Stoke Newington that the saddest of all 
blows fell upon this true-hearted woman. Her husband’s hypochondria 
deepened and changed, and the attacks became so serious that her 
brother and his family urged her anxiously to leave him to other care 
than her own. It was no longer safe for poor Mr. Barbauld to 
remain alone with his wife, and her life, says Mrs. Le Breton, was more 
than once in peril. But, at first, she would not hear of leaving him ; 
although on more than one occasion she had to fly for protection to her 
brother close by. 

There is something very touching in the patient fidelity with which 
Mrs. Barbauld tried to soothe the later sad disastrous years of her 
husband’s life. She must have been a woman of singular nerve and 
courage to endure as she did the excitement and cruel aberrations of 
her once gentle and devoted companion. She only gave in after long 
resistance. 

“ An alienation from me has taken possession of his mind,” she 
says, in a letter to Mrs. Kenrick ; “‘ my presence seems to irritate him, 
and I must resign myself to a separation from him who has been for 
thirty years the partner of my heart, my faithful friend, my inseparable 
companion.” With her habitual reticence, she dwells no more on that 
painful topic, but goes on to make plans for them both, asks her old 
friend to come and cheer her in her loneliness, and the faithful Betsy, 
now a widow with grown-up step-children, ill herself, troubled by deafness 
and other infirmities, responds with a warm heart, and promises to come, 
bringing the comfort with her of old companionship and familiar sym- 
pathy. There is something very affecting in the loyalty of the two 
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aged women stretching out their hands to each other across a whole 
lifetime. After her visit Mrs. Barbauld writes again— 

“He is now at Norwich, and I hear very favourable accounts of 
his health and spirits; he seems to enjoy himself very much amongst 
his old friends there, and converses among them with his usual 
animation. There are no symptoms of violence or of depression; so 
far is favourable ; but this cruel alienation from me, in which my brother 
is included, still remains deep-rooted, and whether he will ever change 
in this point Heaven only knows. ‘The medical men fear he will not ; 
if so, my dear friend, what remains for me but to resign myself to the 
will of Heaven, 2nd to think with pleasure that every day brings me 
nearer a period which naturally cannot be very far off, and at which 
this as well as every temporal affliction must terminate ? 

“¢ Anything but this!’ is the cry of weak mortals when afflicted ; 
and sometimes I own I am inclined to make it mine; but I will check 
myself.” 

But while she was boping still, a fresh outbreak of the malady oc- 
eurred. He, poor soul, weary of his existence, put an end to his sufferings : 
he was found lifeless in the New River. Lucy Aikin quotes a Dirge 
found among her aunt’s papers after her death :— 


Pure spirit, O where art thou now? 
O whisper to my soul, 

0 let some scothening thought of thee 
This bitter grief control. 


’Tis not for thee the tears I shed, 
Thy sufferings now are o’er. 
The sea is calm, the tempest past, 

On that eternal shore. 


No more the storms that wrecked thy peace 
Shall tear that gentle breast, 

Nor summer's rage, nor winter's cold 
That poor, poor frame molest. 


Farewell! With honour, peace, and love, 
Be that dear memory blest. 

Thou hast no tears for me to shed, 
When I too am at rest. 


But her time of rest was not yet come, and she lived for seventeen years 
after her husband. She was very brave, she did not turn from the sym- 
pathy of her friends, she endured her loneliness with courage, she worked 
to distract her mind. Here isa touching letter addressed to Mrs. Taylor, of 
Norwich, in which she says :—“ A thousand thanks for your kind letter, 
still more for the very short visit that preceded it. Though short—too 
short—it has left indelible impressions on my mind. My heart has truly 
had communion with yours ; your sympathy has been balm to it; and I 
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feel that there is now no one on earth to whom I could pour out that 
heart more readily. . . . Iam now sitting alone again, and feel like a 
person who has been sitting by a cheerful fire, not sensible at the time 
of the temperature of the air; but the fire removed, he finds the season 
is still winter. Day after day passes, and I do not know what to do 
with my time ; my mind has no energy nor power of application.” 

How much she felt her loneliness appears again and again from one 
passage and another. Then she struggled against discouragement ; she 
took to her pen again. To Mrs. Kenrick she writes :—“T intend to pay 
my letter debts : not much troubling my head whether I have anything to 
say or not; yet to you my heart has always something to say : it always 
recognises you as among the dearest of its friends ; and while it feels that 
new impressions are wade with difficulty and early effaced, retains, and 
ever will retain, I trust beyond this world, those of our early and long- 
tried affection.” 

She set to work again, trying to forget her heavy trials. It was 
during the first years of her widowhood that she published her edition 
of the British novelists in some fifty volumes. There is an opening 
chapter to this edition upon novels and novel-writing, which is an ad- 
mirable and most interesting essay upon fiction, beginning from the very 
earliest times. 

In 1811 she wrote her poem on the King’s illness, and also the 
longer poem which provoked such indignant comments at the time. 
Tt describes Britain’s rise and luxury, warns her of the dangers of her 
unbounded ambition and unjustifiable wars :— 

Arts, arms, and wealth destroy the fruits they bring ; 

Commerce, like beauty, knows no second spring. 
Her ingenuous youth from Ontario’s shore who visits the ruins of 
London is one of the many claimants to the honour of having suggested 
Lord Macaulay’s celebrated New-Zealander :— 

Pensive and thoughtful shall the wanderers greet 

Each splendid square and still untrodden street, 

Or of some crumbling turret, mined by time, 

The broken stairs with perilous step shall climb, 

Thence stretch their view the wide horizon round, 

By scattered hamlets trace its ancient bound, 

And, choked no more with fleets, fair Thames survey 

Through reeds and sedge pursue his idle way. 

It is impossible not to admire the poem, though it is stilted and not 
to the present taste. The description of Britain as it now is and as it 
once was is very ingenious :— 


Where once Bonduca whirled the scythed ear, 
And the fierce matrons raised the shriek of war, 
Light forms beneath transparent muslin float, 
And tutor’d voices swell the artful note; 
Light-leaved acacias, and the shady plane, 

And spreading cedars grace the woodland reign, 
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The poem is forgotten now, though it was scouted at the time and 
violently attacked, Southey himself falling upon the poor old lady, and 
devouring her, spectacles and all. She felt these attacks very much, and 
could not be consoled, though Miss Edgeworth wrote a warm-hearted 
letter of indignant sympathy. But Mrs. Barbauld had something in her 
too genuine to be crushed, even by sarcastic criticism. She published 
no more, but it was after her poem of “1811” that she wrote the beau- 
tiful ode by which she is best known and best remembered,—the ode 
that Wordsworth used to repeat and say he envied, that Tennyson has 
called “ sweet verses,” of which the lines ring their tender hopeful 
chime like sweet church bells on a summer evening. 

Madame d’Arblay, in her old age, told Crabb Robinson that every 
night she said them over to herself as she went to her rest. To the writer 
they are almost sacred. The hand that patiently pointed out to her, one 
by one, the syllables of Mrs. Barbauld’s hymns for children, that tended 
our childhood, as it had tended our father’s, marked these verses one 
night, when it blessed us for the last time. 

Life, we've been lorg together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather: 
‘Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps twill cost a sigh or tear, 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time. 

Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime, 
Bid me “ Good morning.” 


Mrs. Barbauld was over seventy when she wrote this ode. A poem, 

called “ Octogenary Reflections,” is also very touching :— 
Say ye, who through this round of eighty years 
Have proved its joys and sorrows, hopes and fears ; 
Say what is life, ye veterans who have trod, 
Step following steps, its flowery thorny road ? 
Enough of good to kindle strong desire ; 
Enough of ill to damp the rising fire; 
Enough of love and fancy, joy, and hope, 
To fan desire and give the passions scope ; 
Enough of disappointment, sorrow, pain, 
To seal the wise man’s sentence —“ All is vain.” 

There is another fragment of hers in which she likens herself to a 
schoolboy left of all the train, who hears no sound of wheels to bear 
him to his father’s bosom home. “Thus I look to the hour when I 
shall follow those that are at rest before me.” And then at last the time 
came for which she longed. Her brother died, her faithful Mrs. Ken- 
rick died, and Mrs. Taylor, whom she loved most of all. She had con- 
sented to give up her solitary home to spend the remaining years of her 
life in the home of her adopted son Charles, now married, and a father ; 
but it was while she was ona little visit to her sister-in-law, Mrs. Aikin, 
that the summons came, very swiftly and peacefully, as she sat in her 
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d chair one day. Her nephew transcribed these, the last lines she ever 
d wrote :— 
d 
1 * Who are you?” 
“ Do you not know me? have you not expected me ?” 
: “ Whither do you carry me?” 
l “ Come with me and you shall know.” 
: “ The way is dark.” 
) “ Tt is well trodden.” 
; 7 “ Yes, in the forward track.” 
| “ Come along.” 
« Oh! shall I there see my beloved ones? Will they weleome me, and will they 
know me? Oh, tell me, tell me; thou canst tell me.” 
§ “Yes, but thou must come first.” 
: “ Stop a little; keep thy hand off till thou hast told me.” 
“ T never wait.” 


| “ Oh! shall I see the warm sun again in my cold grave?” 

“ Nothing is there that can feel the sun.” 

“ Oh, where then ?” 

“* Come, I say.” 

One may acknowledge the great progress which people have made 
since Mrs. Barbauld’s day in the practice of writing prose and poetry, 
in the art of expressing upon paper the thoughts which are in most 
people’s minds. It is (to use a friend’s simile) like playing upon the 
piano—everybody now learns to play upon the piano, and it is cer- 
tain that the modest performances of the ladies of Mrs. Barbauld’s time 
would scarcely meet with the attention now, which they accepted then 
as their natural due. But all the same, the stock of true feeling, of 
real poetry, is not increased by the increased volubility of our pens ; and 
so when something comes to us that is real, that is complete in pathos 
or in wisdon, we still acknowledge the gift, and are grateful for it. 
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PART I, 


Between the Adriatic and the Sibylline range of the Apennines lies a 
fertile undulating country rich in corn, wine, and oil. Fields of wheat, 
of maize, of red clover, of flax, of beans, cover the valleys and the hill 
sides, groves of maples garlanded with vines rise from amidst the corn, 
olives and mulberries abound, acacias and wild roses border the roads, 
and an occasional group of fine oaks and elms makes the traveller regret 
that more have not been spared in what was once a beautifully wooded 
country. Peasants, men and women (these last most picturesquely 
attired), are to be seen busily engaged in cultivation. Enormous white 
oxen draw the plough and convey wagons along the road. Quaint 
villages are perched on the summit of each hill. The snow-capped 
Apennines close the horizon to the west, and distance lends enchantment 
to the view of the sea dotted with the gaily painted sails of the fishing 
boats which is caught by glimpses between the hills. 

All would speak of peace and contentment were it not for the attitude 
of defence exhibited by each tiny town with its massive surrounding wall 
perforated with holes for cannon. This wall, the church whose spire 
shows above, and the arch through which you enter the principal street 
unevenly paved and sloping upwards, speak of the middle ages ; but many 
of these villages owe their origin to a far more remote time. The name, 
the characteristics, the very site of the village have been changed ; but still 
it is identical with a village or perhaps a town situated once in the valley 
beneath, and rebuilt on the hill where the frightened inhabitants took 
refuge from the invasion of Northern barbarians. If, attracted by the me- 
dievalism of its outward aspect, the traveller should have the curiosity to 
pass through the archway and see how life goes on inside the little town, 
the illusion that he has been carried back suddenly into a past age will 
not be dispelled. It is very likely to be “festa,” and the folks are 
flocking in and out of the open church door, The congregation consists 
chiefly of “ contadine ” in their white, chemises and outside stays, their 
heads and necks adorned with gay kerchiefs. Some of these are very 
smart in velvet and silk with coral necklaces, and their fingers and ears 
laden with rings; smarter than the signora in her brown stuff gown, 
and black lace veil and fan. Further up the straggling street a russet 
bough denotes the tavern, or “ osteria,” and outside sits the host enjoying 
himself al fresco with a few friends—the “curato” perhaps, and various 
loungers the hilts of whose knives peep from among the folds of the 
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broad red sashes which encircle their waists. A mendicant friar with 
bare feet and rosary hanging from the girdle of his one brown garment 
passes from door to door asking alms. Women with skirts turned up, 
or looped behind over their short white petticoats, ply their distaffs as 
they walk. Others with pitchers on their heads are on their way to or 
from the well. In yonder “palazzo” with the grated windows and the 
stone steps leading up to the door, dwells the great man of the village. 
He is rich, and lives in a certain rude state. He keeps open house, and 
his hospitality extends to all travellers of whatever sort and degree 
whom business or pleasure may take to the village. Should our tourist 
ascend those stone steps and enter that door, he will find himself a 
welcome guest in the stone-paved dining-room, where at one long table 
will possibly be assembled a most heterogeneous collection of people. 
On his right may be a prince, a general, or an archbishop ; on his left, 
a pedlar. The fare will be plentiful, but, if he be an Englishman, 
not much to his taste. One plate, one knife, and one fork must do 
duty for many dishes. Dogs, cats, and pigeons wander about the 
floor, and scramble for what they can get. Should the traveller 
elect to stay the night, his host, with many elaborate speeches and 
courtesy as much out of date as everything else around him, will show 
the way up the wide stone staircase through many lofty saloons, stone- 
paved and bare of furniture, to the guest chamber, where he will de- 
posit the oil lamp of antique form, and, bidding the guest “ buon riposo,” 
will leave him to the contemplation of an enormous bed adorned with 
faded silk hangings, its sheets and pillow-cases trimmed with rare lace 
and embroidered with the family arms. There is something about this 
primitive state of society refreshing to one weary of our artificial exist- 
ence. Here the oxen tread out the corn ; women spin and weave their 
clothes from flax they have grown themselves. Money is little used as 
a medium of exchange. So much wool bartered against so much oil; 
so much wine against so much flax; and so on. It is all wrong, of 
course, and the waste of time and energy makes the utilitarian shudder ; 
but for those not addicted to the study of political economy, and who 
prefer receiving impressions to making calculations, the picture, whilst 
it is but a picture, possesses a certain charm. 
y 


VILLAGE GRANDEES. 


The great man of the village may not bea marquis, or even a count ; 
but he is of patrician family, of ancient name and lineage. For cen- 
turies his ancestry have occupied the same house, or “ palazzo” as any 
great house is called, and its head, having been more prudent or more 
lucky than his neighbours, has kept his property intact. He is very 
conservative and keeps up old traditions ; to his retreat new ideas do not 
penetrate very fast ; and when perforce the march of civilisation brings 
unpleasant innovations to his knowledge, he turns as deaf an ear as he 
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can. He is “clericale ;” and, although he knows little of any but village 
politics, he objects on principle to all the acts of the present Government. 
Though an upright man in his way, his political morality is, according to 
our notions, unsound. I have known a village magnate, most respect- 
able and honourable in his own and the general estimation, try to curry 
favour with both candidates at the election. He promised his vote to 
one, his influence to the other; and these promises he kept. Unfortu- 
nately the double game our friend had been playing came to the ears of 
both candidates, and both cut him. It was hard that his efforts to keep 
two friends had resulted in making two enemies, but he consoled himself 
with the reflection that his conscience at least was clear. He had given 
his vote to him to whom it had been promised, as an honourable man 
could do no less. He had also kept his promise to the other candidate— 
given him his influence and support. What could be fairer? The 
“curato” had approved with an affirmativesign of the head ; he wasa man 
of few words the “curato,” and it was therefore supposed that he thought 
the more. Although extremely “close” with his money, in most other 
things he is liberal to excess, no doubt because the abundant produce of 
his land is not easily turned into money. He keeps open house, not only 
to passing travellers, but for decayed gentry whose families once vied 
with his own. Neighbours lower in the social, scale are also admitted : 
these form a sort of court, and are expected to make themselves useful 
at a pinch, help cook the dinner, look after the children, wait at table, 
&e. When not otherwise occupied they keep their benefactor company, 
listen to his stories, laugh at his jokes, retail or invent gossip, and so 
earn their dinner or their supper. To the poor he is very charitable ; 
one day in the week bread is distributed to all who apply for it, and 
their number is legion. On that day the house is in a state of siege ; 
incessant is the knocking at the door, and loud the clamours for “ pane, 
pane.” At Easter “ciambelli”—the name for cakes made in a circular 
form, as they usually are here—are distributed in the same lavish manner. 
The owner of the “ palazzo” adds to his other virtues that of being a kind 
husband and an anxious father. The signora has seldom much authority 
in the household ; she was married straight from the convent at fifteen 
or sixteen, and since then her mind has not grown much. She is indo- 
lent, and occupies herself as little as possible with the management of 
her household and children. Her one passion is dress, and in this her 
husband indulges her. He has found out that the gift of a new gown 
or a pair of earrings is the surest and easiest way to her heart, and it is 
by such presents that domestic peace is restored after a breeze such as 
not unfrequently disturbs the harmony of home. During the summer 
months the signora passes the greater part of each day in sleep. In the 
cool of the evening she attires herself in gorgeous array, and saunters 
down the promenade accompanied by her maid. In spite of sleep, of 
dress, of evening promenades, much gossip, and a little embroidery, the 
signora occasionally finds time hang heavily on her hands. The mother 
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of a large family confessed to having found “divertimento” in lighting 
box after box of lucifer matches. “It was wasteful,” she admitted ; 
“ but one must do something to make the time pass.” The untidy room 
and the dirty children might have suggested to her a better occupation 
for her spare time than lighting lucifer matches, but she saw nothing 
amiss in her domestic arrangements. 

The more industrious Italian ladies occupy themselves with the 
rearing of silkworms, and the money thus earned is always their per- 
quisite. When silkworms answer, they are very profitable, and the 
bowery dwellings decked out for them are a pretty sight ; but when they 
are victims of disease, oh! then words cannot describe the loathsome- 
ness of them and of their odours. The children are neglected in a way 
which strikingly contrasts with the good management of our nurseries. 
Still in infancy they have one blessing too often denied to English 
babies. They are never deprived of their natural food ; the “bottle” is 
an institution unknown to Italian mothers. The “ balia,” or wet-nurse, 
continues her services for eighteen months. Sometimes she is taken into 
the house ; but more often the infant is put out to nurse, and forms part 
of a peasant’s family for the first four or five years of its life. This saves 
a great deal of trouble, and the saving of trouble appears to be the chief 
thing considered in the bringing up of infants. The “ fascia” is found 
a convenient style of dress for mother and nurses. The cruelty to the 
child of binding up its legs so tightly that it cannot move them seems 
never to be considered. When thus done up, and tied at intervals with 
twine like a parcel, the baby is carried upright under one arm. It is 
no one’s particular business to look after the children when they are 
taken from their foster mother. They are too young for the father’s 
care. The mother often considers them very much in her way. They 
eat what they can get, and the ladies’ maid washes them up when she 
has got time, which is not every day. At the age of ten or twelve the 
boys are sent to a “seminario,” the girls to a convent, to be educated ; 
but in what their education consists is a mystery. An Italian lady 
whose education had been completed at a most fashionable convent asked 
me if it was really necessary to cross the sea in order to get to England. 
My explanation that England was an island did not enlighten her at all, 
for she did not know that “island” meant land surrounded by water. 
The boys are very thankful when allowed to exchange the priest’s dress 
they are obliged to wear at their school for secular garments, but they 
are often kept in the “ seminario ” to be out of mischief until past twenty. 
The father finds them, on their return, singularly devoid of all useful 
information and all practical ideas. The only occupation to which they 
take kindly is “Ja caccia,” and they seldom, through life, pursue any 
other avocation with much zest. 

One, maybe, has abilities—ambition—wishes to do something in the 
world ; but it is too late now to take to a profession. He has wasted 
the best years of his youth—or, rather, they have been wasted for him— 
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and he complains bitterly that he is fit for nothing but a priest. A. priest 
he will not be; neither is he content to remain at home, with nothing but 
his miserable younger son’s portion tolive upon. (Half the entire fortune 
goes to the eldest son, and the other half is divided in equal portions 
amongst the remaining children.) This son, naturally the best endowed, 
too often turns ont the black sheep of the family. The daughters, on 
their return from the convent, are subjected to a discipline almost as 
strict as that of the nuns. They may never leave the house except with 
their father, neither mother nor brothers being considered escort enough. 
They are not allowed to read any books but fashion books, and they are 
locked into their rooms at night. I knew one imaginative girl who em- 
ployed the time during which she was locked into her own room in 
writing thrilling romances, which before morning she burnt. When 
emancipated by marriage from paternal control, she broke out, but only 
in the way of literature. She cared neither for balls nor theatres, but 
literally devoured books, and to her credit be it said she did not confine 
herself to novels. History, science, metaphysics—nothing came amiss to 
her. What must not an intelligent girl, with a taste for reading, have 
suffered during twenty years of such unnatural repression! The serious 
occupation of the Italian young lady is embroidery for her trousseau, or 
“corredo” as she would call it; and many a bride can produce hundreds 
of chemises, petticoats, &c., all elaborately embroidered, and arranged 
in drawers, each dozen tied with a different coloured ribbon. She will 
tell you she began this work at seven years old. In spite of the size of 
the house, the numerous family (for when the sons marry they remain 
with their wives and children under the paternal roof), and the extensive 
scale on which hospitality is exercised, the servants are few—two or 
three at the utmost—and those few find plenty of time in which to gossip 
and amuse themselves. But, then, Italian ideas of what constitutes 
comfort and cleanliness are not ours. The large, bare saloons are unin- 
habited except on grand occasions. The family sit in a dingy room on 
the ground floor, stone-paved and carpetless, furnished with a couple of 
benches against the walls, a table in the middle, and one arm-chair. The 
stone floor is never scrubbed ; the windows are cleaned once in a genera- 
tion ; the furniture is dusted but rarely. There are no fireplaces, and a 
bath is required but once or twice in the course of the year. The only 
breakfast is a tiny cup of black coffee, taken in bed. There is no separate 
cookery for children or servants. The former feed with their parents, and 
the latter eat what remains after the family have dined. Dinner, which 
takes place about mid-day, is certainly an elaborate affair. It begins with 
raw ham and various species of sausage “salami” also raw; then comes 
the “ minestra,” chicken broth with rice or macaroni in it; then the 
“‘ lesso ”—that is, the chickens of which the soup has been made, eaten 
usually with rice; then perhaps a dish of vegetables—beans, peas, or 
cabbage, according to the season, followed by an “arrosto.” The roast is 
usually either lamb or chicken ; mutton and beef are seldom eaten, but 
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“ manzo”—veal verging on beef—is occasionally to be seen; then will 
come some sweet dish or “ fritto ;” then more meat in “ humido ” (stew), 
until one begins to think the repast will never end. On fast days the 
meat is replaced by fish—usually the red mullet with which this coast 
abounds—and eggs, either baked in a dish or made into an omelet. In 
the spring, junkets identical with those for which Devonshire is famous, 
but made of ewe’s instead of cow’s milk, form part of the repast. Besides 
the junket, or “cuagliata,” as it is called, the ewe’s milk supplies other 
sweet dishes—“ricotto,” which resembles a very rich buttermilk, and 
“ giuncata,” which is more of the consistence of cream-cheese, and made 
in the form of rushes. Cream-cheeses there are, too, and when they are 
salted they keep and harden. Ewe’s milk is the only milk used. Cattle 
are kept only for work: it follows that butter is not a product of the 
country. Olive oil supplies its place, when you are used to it, very well. 
“ Ciambelle,” made of oil, flour, sugar, and “ mosto di vino” (that is, the 
juice of the grape before it has fermented), are, I believe, peculiar to the 
Marches. The wine leaves much to be desired. "When cooked, asit often 
is, it is sweet and at least drinkable; but the “vino crudo” is generally 
sour. The habit here prevalent of gathering the grapes before they are 
ripe may account for this undesirable peculiarity of the wine. Dinner is 
generally followed by coffee, and the family eat and drink no more until 
supper at nine or ten o'clock. This meal is more simple than the dinner. 
Soup is again de riyweur, but there may not be more than one other dish 
besides the salad and the cheese which ends the repast. To supper guests 
often drop in, and they sit a long time at table. The meal is enlivened 
by much conversation, and sometimes by song, in which servants and 
guests all join. Plates, knives, and bread are kept in a cupboard let into 
the wall, and the knives are not changed with every dish. The table- 
linen is all home-spun, and good of its kind, but rather coarse. As in 
the matter of chemises, it is thought well to have an immense quantity. 
I remember being struck on one occasion with the fact that the table- 
cloth was marked in four numbers. It was at the wedding of the eldest 
daughter, and a cupboard full of linen the mother had with her “ cor- 
redo” had been opened for the first time. These hoards of linen make 
it possible to go on without a wash-up for a very long time. Washing 
is a yearly ceremony. It takes place in the spring, when a procession of 
carts convey the contents of various cupboards down to the river, if there 
is one in the vicinity ; if there is not, to the nearest mill-stream. This 
system of washing but once a year no doubt saves time and trouble; but 
it has its disadvantages, especially when extended to the members of the 
family themselves. In cold weather much washing of the person is con- 
sidered to be dangerous to health; and my barbarity in subjecting a 
young baby to a daily bath during the winter excited almost as much 
virtuous indignation as my culpable neglect of the “ fascia,” so necessary 
to keep the legs straight. On receiving a neighbour into the house for a 
week, I thought it incumbent on me, although it was the dead of winter, 
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to provide him with all conveniences for washing, but these attentions 
were lost upon him; and my astonishment when the housemaid thought 
fit to inform me in her dramatic way that neither soap, water, nor towel 
had been touched, was perhaps no greater than his own at finding these 
useless things provided. ‘The signora says to me,” begins Marietta, 
“have you put soap into the room of that gentleman ?”—*“ Sissignora.” 
“ A bath ?”—“Sissignora.” “Two towels ?”—* Sissignora, sissignora, 
ma, signora, non toccati! né l’una, né l’altra !” 

It is not only in the matter of washing that Italian winter habits 
differ from ours. Fires are considered unwholesome, but air is excluded as 
much as possible ; the doors and windows kept tight shut day and night ; 
draughts sedulously avoided. Great-coats, hats, and comforters are worn 
by the men indoors, whilst the women swathe their heads in wool, put on 
several gowns one atop of another, and sit with their hands in muffs and 
their feet on a “scaldino.” Although no Italian lady ever goes out with- 
out making an elaborate toilet, indoors a dressing-gown, often in the 
most dilapidated condition, is all that is considered necessary. To wear 
the same gown indoors as out of doors isa thing not thought of, and 
immediately on returning to the house after a walk the dressing-gown is 
resumed, In the outdoor costume great efforts are made to keep up 
with the fashion-books, and engravings which relate thereto are much 
studied, but seldom with any great success. Italians love gay colours, 
and sometimes attain a certain picturesqueness in their attire; but they 
are not neat, and they very often are too gaudy. If, as in the larger 
villages is sometimes the case, there should be more than one rich and 
noble family, they are pretty sure to have been at feud for some genera- 
tions, and, although nobody remembers what the original quarrels were 
about, the inimical feeling is sedulously cultivated on both sides ; each 
lives to itself, and keeps its little court, not averse to hearing any little 
scandal about the rival family which the hangers-on may repeat or invent, 
and they exchange distant greetings when they meet at church or on the 
promenade. Most great proprietors have their country “ casino,” to 
which is attached the “ casa colonica,” or peasant’s house. The peasants 
are generally left in possession; and very dreary these square brick 
buildings look, without a creeper to hide their ugliness, or the vestige of 
a flower garden. There are exceptions to this rule. There are families 
who live “in campagna,” and cultivate flowers; and those who do take 
to gardening obtain the most delightful results. That there should be 
so few who care to cultivate a pursuit which the fertility of the soil 
renders so easy and satisfactory is surprising, but the love of beauty 
seems wanting in this part of Italy. 


Tue SMALLER GENTRY. 


The way of living just described, and which to English ears must 
seem somewhat rude, is still refined and luxurious in comparison with 
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that of the poorer class of gentry, or those on the border-land between 
“signori” and “artisti.” It is the same style of thing; but instead of 
three servants there will be but one, if there is one at all, and the dinner 
will consist of one dish instead of seven or eight. At this midday meal 
—the only substantial one of the day—men, and women too, if blessed 
with good appetites and not too much pinched for money, will eat enor- 
mously. I have heard of a lady who demolished daily a whole turkey, 
and of a count who, living alone, ate for dinner invariably two fowls, 
one roast and the other boiled. There seems a sort of sameness about 
these ienvs, but their severe simplicity is only for strict privacy. When 
guests are expected the establishment will display wonderful resources, 
and every opportunity will be seized to show off. I was much puzzled 
on one occasion by being offered wine in twelve different glasses, all 
presented together ona tray. The twelve wine-glasses were succeeded 
by twelve coffee-cups, all full. I at first supposed that other visitors 
were expected, but it soon became evident that such was not the case. 
The object was to display the whole store of glasses and cups. 

It is amazing how smart the very poorest lady who has any pre- 
tensions to being such will turn out on occasions, however dilapidated 
her home attire. Two young ladies belonging to an old but utterly 
ruined family, whose parents were too poor to keep a servant, would 
dress themselves for their evening walk in the most fashionable of hats 
and costumes, with their fans, smelling-bottles, lace handkerchiefs, and 
gloves, all complete. In order to obtain these dresses the young ladies 
had to condescend so far as to work for the peasants, who paid them for 
the manufacture of the smart stays and chemises they wear on feast 
days. The attempts at being highly fashionable, combined with an 
entire ignorance of the ways of the fashionable world, produce sometimes 
the strangest incongruities. The lace veil is now almost confined to the 
class called “ artisti””—that is, shopkeepers and skilled workpeople ; but a 
few of the old-fashioned ladies still keep to it. Curious specimens of 
decayed nobility are to be found in these remote villages—people bearing 
grand names, and retaining considerable pride in their ancient lineage, 
whom generations of idleness and unthriftiness have reduced to extreme 
poverty. They are not educated for any profession, and when starvation 
stares them in the face they have no resource but to earn their bread by 
manual labour. One noble count of my acquaintance is a carpenter ; 
another a bricklayer. I have seen the granddaughters of a countess 
working in the fields. With their fortunes, their manners deteriorate, 
until nothing but a remnant of pride remains to distinguish them from 
the peasants between whose class and theirs so great a gulf was once 
fixed. I remember nothing more melancholy than the assemblage of 
these poverty-stricken nobles I once met at the house of the rich man of 
a village. We were at supper; and as one ragged and dirty old man 
after another came shambling in, each in turn was, to my great surprise, 
introduced as the descendant of an ancient and noble family, but fallen— 
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“caduto ’—added my host, with a gesture of compassion. The old man 
would then bow his head in melancholy acquiescence, and, casting a 
rueful glance at his shabby cloak with the faded green lining, would 
slink into a chair at the far end of the table. One of these fallen nobles, 
who had taken to house-painting, we thought it only charitable to em- 
ploy for the decoration of our ceiling. I was prepared to feel quite a 
romantic interest in this unfortunate nobleman, and to be enchanted 
with his artistic genius; but he was so uncommonly dirty, and his 
manners were so little removed from those of a peasant, that my illusions 
were dispelled at once. Neither did his style of decoration exactly come 
up to my ideal, although it was ambitious enough. A basket of flowers 
soon adorned each corner of our ceiling, and in the centre, from amidst 
clouds and wreaths of roses, a rather shapeless Cupid began to be de- 
lineated. In the middle of the work the artist, whose temper was short 
and whose feelings were sensitive, took offence (as we supposed) at some 
unintentional slight on our part. Without the slightest explanation he 
departed one day, leaving the Cupid minus one leg and one arm, and 
returned no more. Poor Cupid! Being in such a sadly mutilated con- 
dition, we thought it best to do away with him altogether, and my 
husband, mounting a ladder, swept a coat of whitewash over Cupid, 
clouds, baskets of flowers and all. This operation was repeated several 
times, but the Cupid would keep reappearing in a ghastly manner. 
Whilst still a stranger to the peculiar customs of my new country, I 
was surprised at receiving a visit from a lady who presented herself in 
the following manner :—She arrived on horseback, or, I should say, on 
donkey-back, and she rode astride. She announced a desire to speak 
with the signora, but first begged that she and her donkey-boy might 
be refreshed with food, as they had come a long way. The pair seated 
themselves at the kitchen table, and were served. I was informed, 
meantime, that a lady—a very great lady—was waiting in the kitchen 
to speak to me. Understanding that the great lady preferred the kitchen 
to any other room, I descended, and found a good-looking woman, well 
dressed in the old-fashioned style, with a black lace veil and a fan. Her 
manner was courteous and dignified, and I felt, when she remounted her 
donkey and rode away, that I had been the object of much condescension. 
My visitors did not all arrive on donkeys ; some came in a cart drawn by 
oxen, and driven by the “ fattore ;” and this mode of conveyance is well 
adapted to the country, as all but the high roads are impracticable for 
horses and carriages. The oxen cart is often the only family vehicle. 
The returning of calls was at first a somewhat terrific ordeal, as I was 
the object of unrestrained curiosity. On the occasion of my first visit to 
a village family, I was turned about by the daughters of the house, and 
inspected thoroughly from head to foot. I was asked the price of each 
article of attire, and cross-questioned as to every detail of my life. The 
mother of the young ladies did, indeed, apologise a little for their man- 
ners, remarking that they were young, poor things! and saw so few 
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people. She then took a pinch of snuff, and, seating herself in her chair 
in the window recess, resumed the study of her neighbours’ proceedings, 
which formed the occupation of her life. The sitting-room was also a 
bed-room, and paterfamilias had retired into the bed for the night. It 
was but four o’clock in the afternoon ; but at that hour he had exhausted 
all his resources for killing time. He was the head of a “ fallen ” family, 
with just enough remaining out of the wreck of his property to live upon 
—only just enough, as his starved appearance testified. There were 
other visitors besides myself—the “ curato,” who had come in for a gossip, 
and occupied the remaining chair; and a young man, the suitor of one of 
the daughters, who sat upon the bed. Another old gentleman, who 
received his friends in his bed-room, slept surrounded by loaded guns. In 
every corner of the room one stood upright ; others were pointed out of 
window ; and on the bed—very much to the discomfort of its inmate, one 
would think—six were laid to be ready to hand. Against what mys- 
terious foe these preparations were made was known only to that 
eccentric old gentleman, as the village had enjoyed the utmost tran- 
quillity for generations. His whim was believed to be simply fidelity to 
the traditions of his ancestors; they preserved an attitude of defence, 
and he was resolved to keep up the good old custom. 

There is a great deal of very real affection in families, but not much 
refinement or self-restraint. Bed-rooms are as much open to the public 
as sitting-rooms. There is literally 7o reserve in conversation, and the 
head of the family will frequently belabour his female relatives pretty 
severely, 


VILLAGE FUNCTIONARIES. 


The “curato ” is a person of considerable influence in the village, and 
not only among the lower classes. The “sindaco” himself and the gentry 
show some deference to his opinion, and have a dread of shocking his 
religious scruples. With the priesthood I have had personally few deal- 
ings and little acquaintance. I had been imbued with a great horror of 
the fraternity by my husband, who was in the habit of attributing all 
Italian shortcomings to clerical influence; but I must in honesty confess 
that my own limited experience has been rather favourable to the priests 
than otherwise. That there is a vast amount of corruption amongst the 
class cannot of course be denied, but I prefer to dwell upon their virtues. 
Amongst the various specimens of them whom I have seen enjoying a 
pipe and glass of wine al fresco—their heads shaded by a broad straw 
hat which contrasts amusingly with their clerical habiliments, or whom 
I have passed taking an evening stroll or a ride on a donkey—more than 
one good and truly pious man might be cited. One, whom I constantly 
met in my walks abroad, interested me exceedingly. He was young, 
certainly not over thirty, and remarkably handsome in the severe style 
of the ancient Romans. He walked with downcast eyes, a breviary in 
his hand, his lips muttering, I suppose, a prayer. Never did he by look 
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or sign show himself aware of my vicinity. Accustomed as I was to 
salutations from all, and not least from the priests, this astonished me, 
until I learnt that it was one of Don Domenico’s strict rules to shun all 
womankind. He kept men-servants only ; his religious scruples were 
many, and were kept with an unyielding severity, of which the follow- 
ing incident is an instance :—A young man, a stranger to the village, 
but whom some business had brought there for a time, announced his 
approaching nuptials with the pretty daughter of the family in whose 
house he lodged. Her father was one of the large class of decayed noble- 
men who had lived on his small capital while it lasted, had mortgaged 
his land up to its full value, and now all that remained was a dilapidated 
house in the village, where he lived with his wife and daughters, who 
eked out the slender means of the family by embroidery and dress- 
making, whilst Ais only occupation consisted in lamenting his fallen 
fortunes. There was no obstacle to the marriage, and the “ sindaco ” got 
his smart sash and his discourse all ready when called upon to unite the 
couple. It was also notified to the “ curato” that he would be expected 
to perform the religious ceremony ; but, alas for the unhappy pair! Don 
Domenico’s conscience came in the way of their union. The bridegroom 
was an ungodly man who never went to mass, but before the sacrament 
of marriage he must confess his sins, Further, it was not proper for 
the affianced couple to live under the same roof before their marriage ; 
and therefore either the bridegroom must find another lodging, or the 
bride must leave her father’s house until after the ceremony. These 
peremptory conditions were not complied with. The young man did 
not choose to confess his sins ; the father declared that he was the proper 
and sole guardian of his own daughter until her marriage, and refused 
to alter the arrangements of his house. 

The important day arrived, and all the village turned out to see the 
wedding. The ceremony was first performed at the town hall. The 
wedding party then repaired to the church, where they found the “ curato” 
at the altar, prepared apparently to perform his part. The bride and 
bridegroom knelt for the priest’s blessing; but when Don Domenico 
spoke, it was to this effect : “ Luigi Marucci has not confessed his sins ; 
Bianca di Montalta has continued to live in the same house as he ; 
therefore there will be no marriage in the church to-day.” The sensa- 
tion may be imagined. ‘It does not matter,” said the bridegroom, 
boldly, “for according to law we are married already. Come Bianca, 
you are my wife, come with me.” But Bianca would not ; if their union 
were not to be blessed by the Church, she would return to her father’s 
house. The “ sindaco” then rose, and said: “I call all in this church to 
witness that this couple are man and wife.” The sympathies of the 
congregation were entirely with the half-married pair, and the “ sin- 
daco’s” speech was received with loud applause. Persuasions, entreaties, 
threats, all were tried in vain. Don Domenico stood firm, and the bride 
returned to her father’s house. The story should end at this sensational 
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point, and T will not spoil it, but leave the dénowement to be imagined. 
That Don Domenico’s scruples could keep apart for ever a bride and 
bridegroom already married according to law, is not to be supposed ; but 
he made it felt that the regulations of the Church were not to be set 
aside with impunity. 

The pay of the “ medico condotto” varies from 500 to 2,000 franes 
a year. His system is usually antiquated ; his drugs are few and simple, 
and appear to be administered indiscriminately for every species of 
malady; but this suits his patients very well, for the peasants are in- 
different to the sort of medicine they take, provided they have enough 
for their money, and the more the doctor bleeds, and the more he drugs, 
the more confidence he inspires. The villagers very much prefer the 
ministrations of their own doctor to being taken care of in the hospital, 
of which they have a peculiar and unaccountable dread. During an 
epidemic of diphtheria for which our doctor prescribed leeches, so many 
sufferers died, that on one of our servants (a peasant) being attacked, we 
hoped to save her from a like fate by sending her to the hospital in the 
town. She was there delivered over to the care of the good nuns, who 
presided as hospital nurses; but such was her horror of the dreaded 
hospital, that she effected her escape, and, to our dismay, we beheld her 
returning on foot from the place—eight miles off—to which she had been 
conveyed, in an apparently dying condition, that very morning. The 
“ levatrice” brings the babies into the world, unassisted by the doctor. 
She can boast at least much experience. I know one who began to 
exercise the trade at twelve years old. The mother has a bad time of 
it under her auspices, but the baby is more to be pitied still. How it 
survives the various tortures to which it is subjected on its first entrance 
into the world, has always been a marvel to me. It is branded in the 
neck, its ears are bored, its nose is flattened. Before it is an hour old, it 
is tightly bound up in the horrible “ fascia,” and straightway carried off 
first to the municipality to have its birth registered, and then to church 
to be baptised. 

The postman is another person of great importance in the village ; 
not that the inhabitants indulge in much correspondence: the post- 
bag is received with little interest, but the postman carries likewise 
a basket on his head which contains a number of miscellaneous articles 
he has been commissioned to buy. Then he is the chief means of 
communication with the outside world, and he is pressed with eager 
questions on his return from the town. Sometimes he is mean enough 
to send his wife on the long excursion, and stay at home in idleness 
himself. One such wretch, who had married a wife older than himself, 
not content with sending the poor old woman every day on his business, 
would frequently beat her when she came home—that is, if she ventured 
to remonstrate on finding a younger woman installed in her house. She 
would promptly eject her rival, being a woman of spirit, but took the 
subsequent beating meekly. Poor Giudetta! She was a grand-looking 
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woman, of majestic height and erect bearing. I used to think what a 
picturesque figure she made in the landscape, as I went to meet her and 
ask if she had a letter from England for me, in her peasant’s costume 
with her basket and her distaff, her scarlet kerchief, and blue gown 
turned up over a white petticoat which scarcely reached beyond her 
knees, and contrasted with her shapely bronze legs. She seemed just 
the proper foreground for the landscape of oaks and olives, blue sea and 
sky, and snow-capped Apennines which lay behind her. Her face often 
bore the marks of ill-usage, but she had always a pleasant word and a 
smile for the English signora who was so anxious for her letters. One 
bitter winter’s day her foot slipped in the snow ; she fell, and was crippled 
for life. It is now her turn to sit at home, whilst the husband is obliged 
perforce to toil daily up and down the steep hill. I think, on the whole, 
she is not sorry for the accident which re-established the proper order 
of things, and it was a cheerful voice which called to me from an upper 
window, “Signora, do you remember the ‘postina’?” I looked up, 
and saw my old friend seated comfortably in an arm-chair in company 
with a sleek, purring cat. It was with great satisfaction that I beheld 
afterwards my friend’s husband returning, hot, dusty, and tired, with 
his heavy basket, and not looking as if he had the energy to beat any- 
body very hard. 

The most important personage in the village community is the 
‘sindaco ; ” for every village, though it may not contain a thousand inhabit- 
ants, has its local government by “‘sindaco” and municipal council, who 
hold their deliberations in the town hall. The power of the “sindaco ” 
in his little realm is almost absolute. In theory, no doubt there are 
restrictions : every deliberation must be passed by the “ giunta” which 
assembles once a week, approved by a council assembled twice a year, 
and finally signed by the sub-prefect. The most important deliberations 
require the signature of the prefect of the “ circondaria,” occasionally 
even of the ministry. But the “ giunta” is often composed of the 
mayor’s particular friends, and the council is exceedingly careless and 
indifferent. As for the prefect, he has the deliberations of so many 
communes to attend to, that he signs papers, having but a vague idea 
of their contents ; so that the elaborate system of superintendence insti- 
tuted by the Government results simply in making all business matters 
very tedious. It is no check upon dishonesty; on the contrary, the 
extreme complication of all arrangements makes confusion excusable, 
and fraud hard to discover. 

If the great man of the village undertakes the office of “sindaco,” he will 
probably act up to his own standard of morality ; but he generally shirks 
the trouble, and leaves git to one lower in the social scale, to whom the 
perquisites claimable by the “sindaco” are an object, and the temptation to 
take advantage of his opportunities of benefiting himself at the public 
expense very strong. Thus it happens that a village sometimes decays 
whilst the mayor flourishes. The history of one such community is closely 
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connected with our own; and I can but give a sketch of what took place, 
as it is my intention to avoid autobiography. The peculiarly wretched 
state of our nearest village was one of the first things which struck us 
painfully on our installation in the new home, and 1 remember trying 
vainly to solve the problem of how the inhabitants contrived to exist 
without any of what are usually called the necessaries of life. Butcher 
there was none, nor baker, nor grocer, nor chemist; the state of the 
cemetery, the streets, the inhabitants, scandalous to the last degree ; yet 
it was evident that any attempt we might make to improve the condition a 
of things would be resented by the“ sindaco,” who seemed to regard us with | 
no favour. This personage, whose prosperous appearance contrasted 
strongly with that of the villagers, drove past daily in a smart little pony 
carriage. Municipal business required his continual presence in the town, 
and he compensated himself for these excursions with ten frances a day 
out of the public coffers; but this and other little perquisites, stretched 
as they were to the utmost limit, could not entirely account for the 
flourishing condition of a man who had failed in business and had no 
known means of existence. He was connected by ties of the closest re- 
lationship with a member of the “ camorra”—one who had betrayed his 
associates, and had been murdered by them—and it was rumoured that 
he himself was no stranger to that secret and formidable society. His 
assistants in municipal work appeared ill-chosen: the village magistrate, 
“ giudice conciliatore,” could not read or write; most of the members of the | 
“ giunta ” had had the misfortune to have spent some portion of their lives fi 
ingaol. Thesefacts, when put together, seemed to point to something wrong, 
and one day my husband overheard a conversation among the villagers 
which set him thinking very seriously. ‘ Either,” he confided to me, “ these 
peasants have most scandalous tongues, or else they are the victims of 
such foul play as it seems difficult to believe in in this enlightened age. 
They say that the ‘sindaco’ levies a black mail on them for eggs, chickens, 
forage for his horse; and that, if they rebel, some accusation is got up 
against them, and the unlettered (analfabeto) judge sentences them to a 
term of imprisonment. They say that the local taxes, which weigh 
heavily on them, are imposed but lightly on that portion of the community 
rich enough to be electors ; that they do not profit by a charitable insti- 
tution by which corn should be distributed amongst the needy. This 
corn, they say, is divided amongst members of the municipal council ; 
further, that public works, such as the mending of the road and the re- 
pairing of the cemetery, make but little progress, whilst the materials 
bought at the public expense are used for private purposes by the ‘ sin- 
daco’ and friends. Now these accusations are strong.” And my husband 
soon found that the complaints of our villagers had reached other ears 
than his. Many of the neighbours had long thought that it was time 
matters were inquired into: all promised their assistance, but they left 
it to the new-comer to bell the cat, and this he did to his own cost. A 
petition was got up, and sent to the Government, begging for an inquiry 
VOL, XLIV.—NO, 263. 
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into the parochial accounts. The Government sent an official to inspect 
the books, and it was found that there were some thousands of francs to 
be accounted for and made good. But the “regio delegato” was so 
strangely lenient in his judgments, that he thought a little carelessness 
and bad book-keeping was all that could fairly be laid to the charge of 
the municipality. The only result, therefore, of this bold stroke was the 
reinstalment of the “sindacc” in the character of a victim, with all his 
former power, and a very decided increase of animosity against my husband. 
Life then became very difficult and very unpleasant to us. Our farm ser- 
vants grew insubordinate, and one day deserted in a body. The steward, 
whose services were invaluable to us, began to waver in his allegiance, 
and every form of personal annoyance was resorted to. The most odious 
‘alumnies were circulated against my husband. Squibs and lampoons 
were printed against him. He was insulted publicly in the street in 
order to provoke him to some act of violence, of which the law could take 
hold. The object appeared to be to force us to leave the country ; but 
we had friends in power, and another and more urgent appeal to the 
ministry resulted in the council being again dissolved, and a competent 
person being sent to investigate the state of the village, and to examine 
the accounts. This gentleman, whose honesty was above suspicion, and 
whose abilities were of a high order, applied himself in earnest to his 
task. The result of his investigations proved that the various little 
mistakes and “imbrogli” which his predecessor attributed to carelessness 
invariably profited the “ sindaco ;” but so cautiously had he observed the 
necessary forms, and adhered to the letter of the law, that proceedings 
in “via penale” against him were not thought advisable. He was, how- 
ever, condemned in “ via civile” to restore a very large amount of corn 
“borrowed” on different pretexts from the charitable store, and likewise to 
pay off various creditors of the municipality. This done, the “ ex-sindaco” 
left the village, and with him many of the members of the council. Now 
arose the question of who was to undertake the duties and responsibilities 
of “sindaco.” No one in the village was competent or willing for the work 
of making order out of chaos. My husband wished to pursue his own 
business in peace ; but again he yielded to earnest entreaties, and it is 
now two years since he began his labours. They have not been light, 
but neither have they been in vain ; and the spectacle of order, cleanliness, 
and comfort in a place where so lately reigned confusion, squalor, and 
misery in a supreme degree, is more than sufficient reward for much 
labour and much suffering. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Two PRESENTS. 


AK VEN if Mabel had 
HNN been plain and unin- 
teresting, Miss Tubbs 
could have imposed 
her with ease upon 
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ton; as it was, it 
became a kind of 
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NY) wonder of a national 
\ schoolmistress on the 
only evenings when 
she was to be had, 
Friday or Saturday. 
Parties even were 
sometimes arranged 
for either evening 
only to secure her, 
You see, every one 
would be generous if 
generosity cost no- 
thing, for its exercise 
is accompanied with a consciousness at once of power and of good- 
ness. In Mabel’s case the generosity of an invitation not only cost 
nothing, but paid. She was both the most beautiful and the most agree- 
able girl in and about Wefton, and yet, being but a national school- 
mistress, was little likely to attract the serious attentions of the golden 
youth of the neighbourhood. Mabel, therefore, became the rage, and 
had the society of Wefton all before her where to choose, and chose, of 
course, the inner circle, to which Miss Tubbs introduced her. It was 
not that she was proud, or that the self-made magnates were intention- 
ally offensive, but somehow they always succeeded in making her feel 
that, if they forgave, they could not forget, her crime of poverty. And 
the generosity even of their forgiveness, like all their generosity, was 
loud and exacting. As a rule, if a self-made West Riding man gives 
you a shilling, he exacts a sovereign’s change for it from you, in one 
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form or another. By the gentlefolk of Wefton, however, Mabel was 
petted without being patronised, and took the pleasant place assigned 
to her as gracefully as it was conceded. Miss Tubbs, of course, fell 
more in love than ever with her fascinating protégée, and indeed took to 
herself the credit not only of Mabel’s introduction into the inner circle, 
but of her popularity there. 

Thus Mabel owed her social promotion to her social “ degradation.” 
She had “come out” under the auspices of the Roxbys &e., who did 
not move in the best society of the place; but under the wing of Miss 
Tubbs she was welcomed into the much pleasanter and more appre- 
ciative circle of the few county families whom the smoke and smoke- 
makers of Wefton had not driven yet from its neighbourhood. We do 
not, of course, mean that Mabel cut her old friends the Roxbys. There 
was no question of that. There was some question, indeed, at first of 
the Roxbys cutting her. When Miss Roxby hurried back from “ The 
Grange,” breathless, with the news that Mabel Masters had made her 
mind up to become a national schoolmistress, the whole household held up 
their hands in horror. They were sorry for her, of course ; but, as self- 
preservation is the first law of life, they were chiefly concerned with the 
bearing of this bad business upon themselves. It was as though the girl 
had committed social suicide, and they were empanelled as a jury to 
decide if the case were to be treated as one of temporary insanity or of 
felo de se. Mrs. Roxby was inclined to take the worst view of the case ; 
but Miss Roxby, being a superior young person, who carried about with 
her the consciousness of setting a Christian example, was not for utter 
outlawry—for the exclusion of the corpse, so to speak—from Christian 
fellowship and treatment. 

“We can ‘move to her’ in the street, Jane, if you mean that, and 
we can send her and her pa things, as he’s ill and they can’t afford to get 
them, but we can’t keep on visiting her and having her here, as if 
nothing had happened. It’s not likely. What would the Sugdens 
think ?” 

“ We need not have her when the Sugdens are here, mamma. We 
might have her for a quiet evening when we’re by ourselves. It’s not 
her fault that she’s poor.” 

“Tt’s her fault that she should take to he a national schoolmistress. 
So unladylike. But I always thought she had low tastes, grubbing 
about in those filthy houses.” Indeed, Mabel had been detected by 
Mr. Roxby himself in one of those filthy houses, of which, however, Mr. 
Roxby was not ashamed to be the landlord. 

“T think she’s more to be pitied than blamed, brought up as she has 
been, with no mother, and a father who is an atheist,” pleaded Miss 
Roxby, in extenuation of Mabel’s visiting the sick poor. 

“We have always been so kind to her,” said Mrs, Roxby, queru- 
lously, as if Mabel’s choice of this low calling was an act of the grossest 
ingratitude to the Roxby family. ‘ We introduced her into society, I 
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may say, and had her at our best parties, and sent her in last Christmas 
with Major Starkie, you remember ; but she always was a queer girl.” 

“ Well, but, mamma, it isn’t as if she was a national schoolmistress 
then. How could we know that this would happen? People can’t say 
we took them in then, you know; and now we needn’t ask her to our 
parties, of course not—she couldn’t expect it—but we might have her 
now and then, when we’re alone.” 

Miss Roxby had special reason for clinging to this point, since she 
had promised the amused Mabel an occasional treat of the kind. 
Accordingly, she kept dunning her mother, with the dogged and wooden 
persistence characteristic of her, until she won permission to ask Mabel 
to tea. She was not to be asked, however, until the scandal of her 
becoming a national schoolmistress had died down a little; nor would 
she have been received graciously then if Mrs. Roxby hadn't heard that 
no less a person than Miss Tubbs had taken her up. Then, indeed, 
when this good Samaritan found that Mabel was so well befriended 
already, she had compassion on her, and went to her herself—she and 
her exemplary daughter—with two bottles of port wine and a shattered 
jelly in a jam-pot. She chose, of course, Saturday for the visit, but 
took care in no other way to remind Mabel of her disgrace. She was 
helped to keep this ladylike resolution by finding, to her surprise, 
Mabel not changed in the least. What change she expected she could 
not have accurately defined, perhaps, but some change was natural, and 
would have been becoming. Mabel should have looked more like Miss 
Pochin—a draggled and blouzed person, whose fingers seemed tattooed 
with ink, for it never seemed to come out—and, above all, she should 
have borne herself more like Miss Pochin, in a subject and subdued 
manner. But Mabel was buoyant. She had that morning got a letter 
from George, and was in the happiest spirits. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Roxby? I thought you had given me up 
altogether, Miss Roxby.” 

“No, Mabel, I shall always be glad to come and see you,” said the 
Exemplary exemplarily. 

“That’s very good of you. Jou don’t forget your old friends either,” 
to Mrs. Roxby, in allusion to that good lady’s slowly but surely identify- 
ing every article of furniture. ‘You recognise them all. They are all 
presents, anonymous presents. They make me feel quite at home 
here.” 

The mention of presents recalled the two bottles of port wine and 
the jam-crock of jelly to Mrs. Roxby’s mind. 

“ Jane, tell Arnold to fetch in the wine and jelly. I brought a 
couple of bottles of port wine and a crock of jelly, Miss Masters, for 
your poor papa. I hope he’s better.” 

“No; he’s not much better, thank you. I’m much obliged to you 
for the port, Mrs. Roxby, but I don’t think the Doctor will allow my 
father to have it.” 
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“You'd better keep it, Miss Masters. It’s always as well to have 
a little wine in the house. You can set it on the table, Arnold; that 
will do.” 

Accordingly, the basket with the two bottles and jam-crock in it was 
set, among the other ornaments of the table, in full view of donor and 
donee. 

“The Doctor can say nothing against his having the jelly, I’m sure. 
It’s very good, from Grierson’s, you know ; some we had at a dinner 
party on Thursday.” 

Mabel was not in the least affronted. If Miss Tubbs had tossed 
her the bones of her dinner, she would have been hurt; but Mrs. 
Roxby—one can’t resent a blind man’s blundering against one in the 
street. 

“ Jane, you had something to say to Miss Masters.” 

Jane, you see, was to have all the whole credit of the coming invita- 
tion to herself, as her very own. 

“T was going to ask you to spend this evening with us, Mabel. You 
might bring your work, as we shall be quite by ourselves.” 

“Thank you, Miss Roxby. I should be glad to go, but I’m engaged 
for this evening.” 

Jane looked at her mamma, and her mamma was graciously pleased 
to respond to the silent appeal. 

“ Jane will be glad to have you some other evening, then, Miss 
Masters.” 

Mabel was silent. Mrs. Roxby’s manner was a little too oppressive. 
The silence spread and deepened, but was broken by an exclamation 
from Miss Roxby—“ Sedgwick is driving off!” And, indeed, the bril- 
liant Roxby equipage was under way, but soon cast anchor again, giving 
place to a ponderous and ancient family coach, probably drawn by the 
fattest horses and driven by the laziest coachman in all England. 

“Tt’s Lady SaddJethwaite’s carriage!” cried Miss Roxby, in a voice 
of awe. 

To know Lady Saddlethwaite’s carriage was itself something; to 
know Lady Saddlethwaite herself, and to be known of her, was every- 
thing. She was but a baronet’s widow, but, in right of the very blue 
blood which flowed in her own veins, she assumed and had conceded to 
her the first place among the county families in the neighbourhood of 
Wefton. She was extremely proud and exclusive, and withal one of the 
kindest-hearted women in the world. She utterly ruined every servant, 
dependent, tenant, and villager she had to do with. She was the same 
to gentle and simple, but to those who were neither gentle nor simple, to 
parvenus, plutocrats, self-made men, she was implacable—in part through 
pride, but chiefly through a lost lawsuit with one Zachary Baines, who 
intercepted the loveliest view over her park with a vast and vile factory, 
piled up at her very gates. Almost the only person she condescended to 
know in Wefton was Miss Tubbs, who herself was of very good family, 
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and through Miss Tubbs she heard of Mabel, not for the first time, for 
her under-housemaid’s sister, who was married to a shoemaker in 
Wefton, used to rave about Miss Masters’ kindness to her dying child ; 
and as Lady Saddlethwaite made her servants’ troubles her own, she got 
to hear all Mabel’s praises at third-hand. They were still fresh in her 
recollection when Miss Tubbs told her the story of Colonel Masters’ ruin, 
and of Mabel’s eccentric choice of a calling. Lady Saddlethwaite 
thought it not in the least eccentric, but held the position to be much 
higher and happier than that of a governess. 

“ Wait till you see her,” said Miss Tubbs, “and then tell me what 
you think of such a girl turning national schoolmistress.” 

Lady Saddlethwaite did see her (indeed, Miss Tubbs arranged that 
they should spend a Saturday and Sunday together in her house), and 
pronounced her the most ladylike and delightful girl she knew ; while 
Mabel, the most reserved of girls, who had never yet made a confidante, 
felt almost mesmerically compelled, by the charm of the dear old lady’s 
motherly kindness, to tell her everything! Henceforward there wasn’t 
a week in which Lady Saddlethwaite didn’t either write, or call, or have 
her at Hollyhurst—to the growing jealousy of Miss Tubbs. In truth, 
Mabel was a model pet—lovely, lively, artless, witty, graceful, and 
grateful with a kind of gratitude which, like a subtle and exquisite 
flavour, was never absent and never obtrusive. 

Mabel met Lady Saddlethwaite at the sitting-room door, and the old 
lady—not seeing Mrs. and Miss Roxby—kissed her affectionately. 

“ Well, my dear, are you ready ¢” 

“ But, Lady Saddlethwaite, you said half-past four. It is only a 
quarter-past three.” 

“ T said I’d send for you, but I’ve come for you. I want to take you 
a drive that will do you good, and to have a chat with you that will do 
me good. What’s the name of that pretty servant of yours? Jane? 
I like her face. Ring for her, and tell her to pack your things.” 

“She wouldn’t know what to put in, as I always pack for myself. 
And, indeed, I don’t know what to put in myself, Lady Saddlethwaite. 
Miss Tubbs said you were having a party.” 

“Yes; it’s a party. That’s the reason I’ve come so early for you, as 
I shall see hardly anything of you to-night. But ”—here Lady Saddle- 
thwaite perceived Mrs. and Miss Roxby, who were standing, looking 
nervous and seemingly expecting an introduction. 

“Don’t hurry yourself, my dear; I see you're engaged. I should 
like to sit a bit, and as for Roger and the horses, they need a rest too; I 
don’t think they have had a wink of sleep for two hours. So you still 

keep up your sick visiting?” seeing the hideously obtrusive basket, 
bottles, and jam-pot. 

“No, I have been sick-visited ; I mean,” she hurried on to add, feel- 
ing that her words were unintentionally ungracious, “ Mrs. and Miss 
Roxby, who are old friends of mine ”—Mrs. and Miss Roxby here bowed 
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low, taking this for the expected introduction, but Lady Saddlethwaite 
never saw the salute—“ old friends of mine,” stammere’ Mabel, “ have 
been so kind as to—as to ”—bring me two bottles of port and a jam-pot 
of broken jelly !—she couldn’t say it. Lady Saddlethwaite, seeing her 
embarrassment, came at once to her relief by asking about the school, of 
which she spoke as she might speak to a clergyman about his parish, to 
the Roxbys’ amazement. And, to their still greater astonishment, 
Mabel entered into the subject with extraordinary zest and spirit, 
describing her difficulties with the children and their parents with a 
humour which delighted Lady Saddlethwaite and puzzled the too, too 
solid Mrs. Roxby, to whom, out of politeness, Mabel chiefly addressed 
herself. 

Indeed, Mrs. Roxby, feeling a good deal “ out of it,” notwithstand- 
ing Mabel’s politeness, was trying nervously to make her mind up to 
rise, and at last summoned courage for the effort. She shook Mabel’s 
hand now with extreme cordiality, bowed nervously to Lady Saddle- 
thwaite, who slightly acknowledged the salute, and managed somehow to 
get out of the room, followed by her daughter, and by Mabel, who went 
with her to the carriage. 

When mother and daughter had been shut in by Arnold, they looked 
one upon another. The whole scene seemed as a dream to them. That 
Mabel’s engagement should have been to a grand party at Lady Saddle- 
thwaite’s! That Lady Saddlethwaite should kiss Mabel, and treat her 
altogether like a daughter ! 

“The old lady is quite flighty,” decided Mrs. Roxby. “ Did you 
notice how she laughed at nothing at all?” 

“ Nothing at all” was Mrs. Roxby’s flattering description of Mabel’s 
humorous recital of her school experiences, which seemed low, or was 
Jost upon both mother and daughter. 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it; never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 


Miss Roxby was sad, solemn, and unconvinced, chiefly because she 
saw a chance of vindicating the wisdom of her advice. 

“You should have let me ask Mabel when I wanted to, mamma,” 
which, being interpreted, meant, ‘I have lost through you a chance of 
getting into the charmed circle.” 

“Tt would have made no difference. You wouldn’t do for a doll, 
Jane ”—which was just what Jane would do for—at least, for a wooden 
Noah’s Ark doll, in a serious household, to be produced only on Sun- 
days. Still, neither mother nor daughter in their hearts believed either 
that Lady Saddlethwaite was doting, or that Mabel filled the place of a 
pet pug in Hollyhurst. The whole matter was a mystery, and remained 
so to the Roxby mind. 

JT am go sorry to keep you, Lady Saddlethwaite,” said Mabel, on 
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returning from ushering Mrs. Roxby to her carriage. “ But I shall not 
be many minutes.” 

“You needn’t hurry, my dear. And you needn’t be anxious about 
your dress, child, Parker says.” Parker was Lady Saddlethwaite’s maid, 
who was sent to embarrass Mabel with her help at her toilet. “ Parker 
says you would look what you are, if you dressed like Miss Baines.” 
Miss Baines, daughter and heiress of the aforementioned Zachary, 
dressed so as to kill the colour even of the garish window, erected to 
her mother’s memory, under which she sat in Selden Church. “ And 
so you would,” added the old lady, nodding dogmatically, for in this 
matter she held herself and was held to be an expert. 

Mabel, with Jane’s help, was soon ready, and hurried down to Lady 
Saddlethwaite. 

“My dear, I wish you would ask Roger, from yourself, to drive 
round by Walton. I want you to see it, It’s four miles round, and 
he’d grumble if I asked him ; but I know he'll do it for you. He’s very 
good-natured, but a bit spoiled, you know.” 

Mabel undertook the commission rather nervously. “ Roger 

“Yes, Miss,” waking up to touch his hat and blink benignly at 
her. 

“Do you think it would be too much for the horses to take them 
round by Walton 4” 

Roger looked down upon the bloated beasts as if calculating to a 
nicety what further effort their exhausted energies were equal to. 

‘“‘T have never seen it,” added Mabel, plaintively. 

Roger looked back into her face and offered up to it in sacrifice him- 
self and the sacred steeds without another moment’s hesitation. 

“T shall take you round by Walton and by Scarscliffe, Miss, two 


” 


1 


miles further ! 

It never for a moment occurred to Roger that the round was his 
mistress’s suggestion, or required her sanction. 

“ Well?” asked Lady Saddlethwaite. 

“He says he'll take us round by Walton and Scarscliffe,” said 
Mabel, triumphantly. 

“My dear, nobody can resist your face and manner,” said the old 
lady, patting Mabel on the cheek. ‘“He’d have done it for me, I 
dare say, only he’d have grumbled so.” 

Lady Saddlethwaite, of course, said nothing directly of Mrs. Roxby 
and the jam-crock ; but during the drive she took occasion to descant 
upon her favourite theme, the brutality of those upstarts. 

“Their very kindness is an insult,” she said warmly, thinking of the 
jam-crock. 

“It’s want of manner,” pleaded Mabel, thinking also of the jam- 
crock. 

“ Tt’s want of blood, child.” 

* But the poor people are not so.” 

30—s 
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“Tt’s in them. Sunshine brings it out. What are the others but 
poor people—set on horseback ?” 

“ Well, but, Lady Saddlethwaite, if a// are like that when they get up 
in the world, it can’t be their fault. If one or two were so, you might 
blame them ; but if a// are so, it must be through something they can’t 
help.” 

“No; they can’t help it; it’s their nature, my dear. A toad can’t 
help being a toad, but it makes you shudder all the same. Still, one 
must make allowance, as you say, child, and I always do. I think it’s 
one’s duty as a Christian. I never hear that verse read in church about 
‘creeping things after their kind,’ but I think of these people and pity 
them.” 

It was impossible for Mabel not to smile at this extreme pitch of 
charity to which Lady Saddlethwaite was wrought up in her better mo- 
ments—in church and through the reading of the Scriptures—towards 
Messrs. Baines, &c. 

“And that’s why pride of birth is wrong,” continued one of the 
proudest of women, after a pause which Mabel didn’t know how to 
fill. ‘“ Wecan’t help ourselves any more than they. It’s no credit to 
us, and we have no right to be proud of being born ladies and gentle- 


” 
. 


” 


men 

“But, Lady Saddlethwaite,” objected Mabel, “I think people always 
are more proud of things to which they are born than of things which 
they get themselves. Don’t you think so? I know at school a child 
would not be a bit pleased to be told she was dull but plodding, while 
she would be proud of being thought clever, though idle. And I think 
people always are more proud of being clever, or handsome, or well born, 
than of getting on in spite of their being ugly, or stupid, or humbly 
born.” 

“ But, my dear, you are not proud.” A very graceful answer to an 
unanswerable position. 

When Mabel had gone to her room to dress for dinner that evening, 
a, knock came, which she took for that of the embarrassing Parker, but 
which heralded Lady Saddlethwaite herself. “ My dear,” she said hesi- 
tatingly, in a fluttered and nervous way most unusual in her, “I have 
had that box taken to your room with your luggage. I hadn’t the 
courage to tell you to-day when you asked about your dress that I had 
taken the liberty to order one for you.” In fact, it was Mrs. Roxby’s 
present which scared and discouraged her. “I’m afraid you will think 
T have not known you long enough to take such a liberty, but I feel as if 
I had known you all my lite, Mabel. You must let me call you Mabel, 
and you will wear the dress, to please me, dear, won’t you?” She read 
Mabel’s answer in her face, and prevented any answer in words by a 
kiss, and was gone. It was a dress exquisite in its simplicity, and 
Mabel never was so much and so justly admired as that evening. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Murper. 


MABEL, as we have said, had a letter from George on the morning of 
the day of Mrs. Roxby’s visit. It was a voluminous production, 
describing brightly his voyage, his fellow-passengers, his plans and 
prospects, and his first impressions of Melbourne; while a passionate 
love, like the wild music of a Greek chorus, filled every interval and 
lent the light in which everything was looked at. We know nothing of 
Australia except from George’s letters, and not much from them, which, 
if torn from its sacred context, would be worth putting in the melting. 
pot and moulding into a link or two of our tale. Indeed, Australia itself 
did not figure largely in the unsentimental parts of this letter, which 
were taken up chiefly with a certain Hensley Shortland, one of George’s 
fellow-passengers on board the steamer, and his partner afterwards in 
the colony. Mr. Shortland had been a doctor with a large, increasing, 
and well-deserved reputation and practice, but some chemical experi- 
ments casually made set him upon the scent of a discovery which would 
make not only his own fortune, but the fortune of the continent he sold 
his practice to seek. He had discovered a cheap, safe, and infallible 
chemical means of keeping meat sound and fresh in any climate and for 
any time. That the man was a genius George had no doubt at all, but 
he had great doubt of the infallibility of the process until he dined in 
Melbourne off part of the carcase of a lamb which had been killed in 
Liverpool. It was certainly as fresh and sweet and succulent as the 
day it was prepared, packed, and put on board in Liverpool. Dr. 
Shortland had sold off his practice impetuously and at a sacrifice, and 
needed at least as much more capital as he possessed to start the enter- 
prise. There were some capitalists among his fellow-passengers, and of 
these he had his choice of partners, for all were eager for a share in an 
enterprise of whose success they had such a practical demonstration—- 
for the Doctor had entertained the cabin-passengers to dinner on the 
lamb, whose transfer from the ship to the kitchen and from the kitchen 
to the table he had insisted on being watched by a deputation of 


their election. But Dr. Shortland declined the most tempting offers, - 


and even bids mounting extravagantly one above the other, and chose 
George, who did not even venture upon a competition in which his little 
fortune would be nowhere. The two men had become close friends on 
board, and had interchanged full confidences ; and the Doctor, who was 
really the most generous and disinterested of men, was as much bent on 
making his friend’s fortune as his own. Thus he and George became 
partners. George went up country with an expert to purchase fat cattle 
and sheep in the cheapest market, and have them driven to Melbourne, 
where the Doctor remained to establish a laboratory and educate assist- 
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ants, who, we need hardly say, knew nothing of the composition of the 
antiseptic with which they were instructed to deal. Among these, and 
the ablest of these assistants, was a man named Caleb Spaight, who was 
induced to apply for the post, not through the advertisements in the 
Argus, but through the notice of the dinner which appeared in the 
news columns of the paper. In fact, he meant to steal and sell the 
secret. He had himself been a doctor in Bath, but had to fly to escape 
prosecution for forgery, and after his flight evidence, circumstantial 
but overwhelming, of his having poisoned a sister-in-law in whose death 
he had an interest, came to light. Since his disappearance he had been 
everywhere and everything, and found no place or calling too disreputable 
to be disgraced by him. He had the advantage of uniting in himself 
two unusually incompatible characteristics—daring and subtlety—and 
was equal at once to the meanest and to the most desperate enterprise. 

Dr. Shortland, who was as simple, generous, and impulsive a little 
man as ever lived, took to this fellow extraordinarily, and had not the 
least suspicion ef his having been in the profession. 

Spaight, we need not say, affected ignorance of the very first prin- 
ciples of chemistry, or of medicine, or of anything but butchering, to 
which, he said truly, he had had to take in his time. Indeed, being a 
man of immense strength and iron nerve, he acquitted himself of the 
butchering part of his business better than the professional who was 





also engaged. 

Spaight abstracted and carried home to his dingy lodgings, for 
analysis, the Doctor’s composition ; but not being able to make much of 
it, he bided his time. It seemed to be a kind of air-proof varnish, 
removable only by another chemical preparation, but of course to be 
neutralised by puncturing any portion of the prepared carcase. For the 
present Spaight contented himself with so puncturing every carcase— 
all came under his hands as foreman—before it was put on board the 
vessel chartered for the venture. When he had discovered and appro- 
priated Shortland’s secret, he could point to the utter failure of the 
Doctor’s antiseptic as a proof of its essential difference from that which 
he would profess to have hit upon himself. 

But the Doctor's secret was difficult of discovery. Open as day in 
all other things, he was close and guarded about his discovery, whose 
nature he did not volunteer to communicate even to George, who, of 
course, did not ask for this confidence. 

He took a lonely house perched on the summit of a railway em- 
bankment (which had been built, we believe, for an engineer or con- 
tractor of the line), and had the inner room fitted up as a laboratory, 
with double doors and ingenious locks guarding the entrance. In 
truth, the little man, if childlike in heart, was often childish in conduct, 
and in many things was very French ; fussy, fidgety, and self-important. 
He was specially so about his secret, which he seemed to regard almost 
as a religious mystery which it was profanity to attempt to pry into. 
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He would speak of it to George in the low and reverent tone in which 
a man speaks to his bosom friend of his religious faith or feelings. He 
would allow no one but himself to enter the temple dedicated to this 
great mystery, and would himself even enter it and work in it only at 
night, when the sole servant he employed—a kind of charwoman—had 
gone heme. 

It will be seen, then, that Mr. Spaight had set himself a difficult 
task, but he was a patient man, bided his time, and watched his oppor- 
tunity. It came at last when the ship in which the fortunes of George 
and the Doctor were embarked had been five weeks gone. It came, in 
fact, on the very night when their ship got back to Melbourne, having 
had to throw overboard its whole putrid cargo. During the Doctor’s 
absence in the afternoon of that day Spaight forced his way through the 
window into the laboratory and found there just the thing for his pur- 
pose—an old clothes press, in which the Doctor had hung gruesome 
specimens of meat in all stages of arrested decay. In one of the leaves 
of the door of this press Spaight bored two holes on a level with his eyes, 
und then proceeded to ransack the laboratory for some written receipt 
in vain. Next he observed with extreme care and accuracy the place 
and nature of every drug on the shelves and in the boxes, helping his 
memory to retain their relative positions by mnemonic notes. This 
done, he drew from his pocket a revolver, which for twelve years had 
never been out of reach of his hand day or night, and assured himself of 
its being in perfect order. After this, time hung heavy on his hands 
and he was driven to smoke! It is true that the Doctor himself smoked 
in the sanctum, and that the smell of stale tobacco hung about it; still 
not many burglars besides Mr. Spaight would have risked filling a room 
with fresh smoke within two hours of the probable entry of the master 
of the house. The truth was, not only that Mr. Spaight was the 
coolest of scoundrels, but also, as the sequel will show, that he did not 
think detection fatal to his design. 

It was nearer three hours, however, before the Doctor returned. 
He went straight to the laboratory, where the smoke had now cleared 
away and Spaight had secreted himself, lit his lamp, sat down, pulled 
out a paper, and began to read. He read steadily for another hour, to 
Spaight’s considerable annoyance; but at its close he rose and set the 
lamp on a kind of shelf, where the shade with which it was fitted would 
throw its light down upon his compounding-board. Spaight began to 
breathe more quickly, and wondered that, in the deathly stillness of the 
night and of that lonesome place, the Doctor didn’t hear him. But no. 
The Doctor put out his hand for a phial, took it down, shook it, re- 
placed it, got up, walked to the press, opened it, and stood face to face 
with his foreman. He stood speechless for a few seconds, and then 
gasped “ Spaight !” 

“ Shortland!” replied the former, echoing the Doctor’s tone and 
stepping from the press. Was this the obsequious assistant? This 
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startling change in the fellow’s manner from servility to contemptuous 
familiarity was itself ominous, but still more ominous was the dogged 
and desperate determination in his face. A much bolder man than the 
Doctor might well have been unnerved at the expression in it. 

“ What do you want here?” 

“ T want your secret,” answered Spaight, drawing out his revolver, 
breathing on the barrel, then rubbing it on his sleeve, and finally 
cocking it as coolly as if he was about to practise at a target. 

“ T give you five minutes to write it out.” 

There was no mistaking his manner. He meant murder. 

“ If I don’t ?” faltered the Doctor. 

“ T must shoot you, and I will by G—!” 

“ You'll be no nearer it then.” 

“T shall then take that phial to the first analyst in London,” 
pointing with his revolver to a phial, full of the compound. “ Nearly 
one minute’s gone.” 

There was a frightful composure-in the tone in which he spoke 
and the way in which he looked at the watch held in his left hand. 
Great beads of perspiration stood on the Doctor’s forehead. He went 
to a little table with pen, ink, and paper upon it, wrote down a formula 
with a trembling hand, and held it out without a word to |Spaight. 
Spaight put back his watch in his pocket to take it, read it, held it over 
the lamp till it took fire, and let it burn slowly in his fingers. While it 
burned he translated the symbols aloud as only a chemist or doctor 
could. 

“ What! You’d poison me like a rat”—and indeed the Doctor’s 
prescription would have been an effective ratsbane. “ I can tell what 
the secret is not and what it is too, when I see it. Come; you’ve two 
minutes ”—savagely. 

The Doctor hesitated for a moment, looking into Spaight’s face for 
any sign of a meaning less horrible than murder. There was no such 
sign. The man meant what he said. Then the Doctor stepped quickly 
to a drawer, unlocked it, drew out a revolver, faced round, and fired 
three chambers almost together like a volley, point blant at Spaight. 
Before he could fire the fourth he was dead. The Doctor was flurried 
and fired wide, but Spaight was not flurried, and sent his bullet crash 
through Shortland’s forehead into the brain. The body fell back against 
the drawers and slid down thence to the floor, where it lay in a limp 
heap. Spaight examined it to make sure it was quite dead and needed 
no other bullet before he put his revolver back into his pocket. Then 
he felt for and found the Doctor’s purse (which was satisfactorily full) and 
appropriated it ; but his watch, chain, and rings, he thought it prudent 
to forego. He next turned his attention to the locked drawers, of 
which there were four, and for which he soon.found the keys in the 
bunch hanging from that the Doctor had opened. There were plenty of 
papers in them, but no prescription of any kind and no valuables. He 
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relocked them, took out the keys, lit a candle from the lamp, went to 
the door, kicking aside with his foot the Doctor’s body, which was in 
the way, with no more compunction than if it had been a dead dog. 
When we read in a book or paper of a brutal murder, we infer the 
murderer's feelings from our own, and fancy him affected with a creep- 
ing horror of the corpse of his victim; whereas to have been such a 
murderer at all, he must have long got rid of feelings of the kind. 

Spaight took up the candlestick, and stepping carefully, he unlocked 
each of the double doors and proceeded to ransack the house. Two of 
the rooms were Jocked, but he went to an outhouse used as a shambles, 
fetched an axe, and broke open both doors. In the Doctor’s rooms he 
found nothing which he dared to take; but in George’s bedroom—for 
George, when in Melbourne, lived with the Doctor—he found many 
things which might be appropriated with more advantage and impunity. 
George, having gone into the bush to learn the farming part of the 
business, had left in the Doctor’s care most of his valuables ; among the 
rest even his grand watch with the inscription inside the case which 
had been presented to him by the children. He did not like risking it 
in the bush, and had therefore locked it in his desk, where Spaight, 
who prized the desk open, found it. This and many other portable 
treasures he pocketed, and then returned to the laboratory for the 
phial. What he had before abstracted of the elixir he had used up in 
attempting to analyse it. As he repassed the front door, which he had 
forgotten to shut after him, a gust of wind blew out the candle, and 
he had to grope his way to the laboratory in the dark. There was a 
passage, which midway turned sharply at right angles, leading out of 
the hall to the first door of the laboratory, and along this he groped his 
way ; reached the door, felt over its surface for the handle, but before he 
found it the door was pushed slowly open from the inside. Spaight 
staggered back, his heart stood still; and when a cold and clammy hand 
clutched his throat he. could not repress a cry of horror. Next moment 
a strong smell of rum convinced him that there was no other spirit in 
the case. But the man, whoever he was, must have been in the labora- 
tory and seen the corpse. Spaight recovered his coolness quickly, drew 
out his revolver, and asked in a fierce tone, “ Who the h— are you?” 

“Well, if it comes to that,” said a gruff voice, “who the h— are 
you? You're not the Doctor, are you?” 

Spaight breathed more freely. The man couldn’t have seen the 
body. “ I’m the Doctor’s assistant. Did you want him?” in a con- 
ciliatory tone. 

“ Ay—I must see him. There’s the devil to pay. All that meat 
stank like bilge water before it had been a fortnight on board. We had 
to heave it over to the sharks and put back. Where is he?” 

It was the mate of the George Roberts, who was sent by the captain 
to break the bad news to the Doctor. Finding the front door open, he 
had walked straight in and groped his way along the passage to the 
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first door of the laboratory, which opened into what he thought must be 
a closet or cupboard. He was about retracing his steps when Spaight 
came to the door and felt the hand, cold and wet from the rain, touch 
his throat as it was stretched out to grope. 

“ He’s busy,” said Spaight. “J shall tell him you're here. Come 
along into the kitchen and have a drop of something.” 

“ That’s your sort. You must pilot me, mate. I’d just got aground 
in a cupboard or summat, and had to go astern. Show a light, can’t 
you?” 

“ All right; this way. I shall fetch a light in a moment.” 

Spaight led him into the kitchen and left him there for a moment 
while he went back to light the candle at the lamp in the laboratory. 
He picked his steps very carefully this time, and took the precaution in 
leaving to lock the inner door behind him, and put the key in his 
pocket. He went then to a little pantry off the kitchen and fetched 
thence some bread, beef, and brandy, which he set before the mate. 

“ Let’s hear about this business, and I shall break it myself to the 
boss.” 

The mate told what there was to tell, which wasn’t much, in rather 
strong language, muffled by bread, beef, and brandy; and Spaight left 
him on the pretence of breaking the bad news to the Doctor. While 
the mate was telling his story, Spaight conceived the idea of making it 
appear that the Doctor had committed suicide upon hearing of the failure 
of his venture. In pursuance of this idea he returned to the laboratory, 
put back into the Doctor’s pocket his purse with two or three coins left 
in it, exchanged revolvers, as the bullet in the Doctor’s brain was 
larger than that fitted to the toy implement the Doctor trusted to; 
locked both doors on the inside, and got out of the window. Entering 
the house through the still open front door, he rejoined the mate. 

“ How did he take it?” asked that gentleman, who had done eating, 
but not drinking. 

Spaight shook his head. “ He couldn’t speak for a bit; then he 
paid me a quarter’s salary, shook hands with me, and said ‘It would be 
all one in the morning.’” 

“ That has a bad look,” said the mate with a sagacious nod. “ I 
say, I wouldn’t leave him to himself to-night, if I were you; I’m d— if 
I would.” 

“ But he’s locked himself in.” 

“‘ The devil he has! It’s time I was off, as Cap’en will be expecting 
me,”—suddenly recalled to a sense of duty by the fear of being mixed 
up in an untoward business. Spaight made no objection, as the mate 
had drunk already more than quite suited his purpose. He saw his 
guest out, waited till he had gone two or three hundred yards, and then, 
having discharged the fourth chamber of the Doctor’s revolver, he ran 
after and overtook him. 

“ Did you hear it?” he asked breathlessly. 
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“ Ay, ay—I thought so. It’s a bad job.” 

«¢ You'll come back and help me to break in?” 

The mate would have kept out of the way of the business while it 
was in posse, but he was not the man to turn tail when he found him- 
self face to face with it. The two hurried back and knocked and shouted 
again and again to the Doctor at the outer door of the laboratory. 
Receiving no answer, not a groan even, the mate tried te burst in the 
door, but the Doctor’s strong and ingenious lock resisted all his efforts. 

“ Ts there an axe about?” 

Spaight thought there was one in the outhouse, whither they went 
to look for it, but returned, of course, without it, as it was in George’s 
room. He did not wish the mate to get in and find that the Doctor 
had been some time dead, his blood congealed, and his body cold. 
‘¢ There’s another door inside this,” he said. 

“It’s what I took for a cupboard, isn’t it? Look here, messmate, 
there’s no use losing time breaking your teeth against one door like 
this, let alone two. Isn’t there a window?” 

“ Yes, but it’s barred like a jail.” 

“‘ Then we must fetch the police, mate, and the sooner the better.” 

Spaight agreed, and the two hastened into Melbourne and returned 
in two hours with the police. There was little doubt in any one’s 
mind that the Doctor had committed suicide, even before the inquest ; 
but after the evidence of Spaight—given with some natural and credit- 
able emotion, but clearly and circumstantially corroborated in all im- 
portant particulars by the mate—the jury, after a minute’s consultation, 
brought in a yerdict of suicide while in a state of temporary insanity ; 
and every one felt that no other verdict was possible, and no other 
hypothesis even conceivable. Not until after the inquest was it found 
by Spaight himself, who informed the police, that two doors had been 
broken open and one room ransacked by some one who took advantage 
of the suicide to commit burglary with little fear of interruption or 
detection. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“Tye NigHtMARE Lire in Deatu.” 


Mr. Spaicut did not carry the elixir straight away to the first analyst 
in London. He found other fish to fry at present. He appropriated 
among other articles a pocket-book of George’s which he found with the 
watch in the desk. He did not examine it particularly at the time, but 
finding it put away amongst unquestionable treasures he took its value 
for granted and reserved its examination to a more convenient time and 
place. He was at first disappointed with its contents when he did 
examine it thoroughly. There were no bank-notes and no marketable 
secrets in the papers it contained. Among these papers, however, he 
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found a letter signed Archer Lawley, which, on second thoughts, seemed 
of some promise. It spoke of sending, in six or eight weeks, 300/., the 
balance of a promised loan. Mr. Spaight was an accomplished and sue- 
cessful forger, and had, indeed, distinguished himself as such even in 
America, and he did not despair of intercepting the 3002. by the aid of 
this art. 

There was no difficulty about getting the letters addressed to Mr. 
Kneeshaw. Such letters had already passed through his hands, as he 
had brought them from Melbourne to Dr. Shortland, to whose care they 
were addressed, and again, when they had been readdressed by the 
Doctor, Spaight had taken them back to post. He still, as the represen- 
tative of the firm, called and got their letters, and would continue to get 
them until the one he wanted fell into his hands. In this way Mr. 
Spaight had the pleasure of reading over two letters from Mabel, which 
he had the bad taste to burn, before the one he looked for from Lawley 
came to hand. It contained explicit instructions as to the best way of 
getting the draft it enclosed cashed, by following which, and by forgery, 
Mr. Spaight was able to put three hundred sovereigns in his pocket. 

Having netted now nearly 400/, he made his mind up to get his 
debts in and start for England. His debts were of two kinds—debts of 
honour, or gambling debts, and debts of dishonour, or hush-money, 
extorted under threat of bringing charges, sometimes true and sometimes 
trumped up, against cautiously-chosen victims. Among these victims was 
a young man named Dewhurst—a wool-buyer for a great Melbourne firm 
—who was engaged to the daughter of the junior partner, Jabez Deane, a 
very strict and even ascetic Methodist. His engagement had steadied and 
reclaimed him from a life that was not very reputable—was, indeed, dis- 
reputable enough to bring him into the company and at last into the 
clutches of Spaight. Spaight got hold of letters of his written to a 
wretched girl—not nice letters by any means—and from time to time 
extorted money by the threat to put them into the hands of Mr. Deane; 
that is, to ruin his prospects in life as well as in love. The lad’s life had 
not been over-respectable, but even Mr. Deane would have pardoned 
him if he could have known the horrible tortures to which Spaight put 
him in slowly sucking his blood. Spaight, having resolved to make off 
to England, sought up all his tributaries to put the screw on tight and 
once for all, and called last on Dewhurst. The wretched youth was 
dressing for a dinner-party at Mr. Deane’s when his landlady knocked 
to say Mr. Spaight was below. Dewhurst dashed the brush he was 
using against the looking-glass, and shivered it, and having exhausted 
his manliness in this hysterical outburst, he sat down and all but cried. 
However, there was no help for it. He must see this devil. He put 
on his coat and waistcoat and came down in sullen despair. 

“ You said you wouldn’t come again for three months.” 

“ Nomore I would,” said Spaight cheerfully, “ if I wasn’t going away. 
I’m off for England, and I came to give you up those letters, my boy.” 
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Dewhurst expressed his incredulity by something between a grunt 
and a groan, 

“Look here,” said Spaight, in answer to this well-understood dis- 
trust, pulling out and handing Dewhurst a receipt for a first-class passage 
by the Australasia. 

“How much ?” asked Dewhurst, with a gleam of hope. 

“ Let us say 102. a letter. There are thirteen in all; that is 1302. 
It’s cheap,” he went on to say, in answer to Dewhurst’s sinking his head 
upon his arms in hopeless misery at the mention of the sum. ‘“ This 
letter alone is worth 50/.,” picking out from the packet and proceeding 
to read the most disgusting of the batch in a disgusting tone. 

Dewhurst started as if stabbed, and snatched at the letter, which 
Spaight held out of reach, coolly read to the end, and then put back into 
the packet and into his pocket. 

“Well, what do you say to 10/. a letter?” 

“T haven’t 10/. in the world, I tell you.” 

“You can get it where you got the last.” Dewhurst had to em- 
bezzle his employers’ money to pay Spaight’s last call. 

“T can’t and I won't.” 

“Then I go straight to old Deane’s.” 

“You may go straight to h-——.” 

“Very good,” said Spaight coolly, rising and going towards the door, 
“T shall not get as much from old Deane, but I shall get something out 
of him, you may depend.” 

Dewhurst’s hysterical strength of mind was spent in this effort, and 
before Spaight reached the door he was recalled, as he expected. 

“ Say 507.” 

“No, I said what I meant, 1301.” 

Dewhurst relieved his mind by an imprecation. 

“ How long will you give me?” 

“T can only give you a week, as I sail on Wednesday next.” 

‘Call in a week, then,” he groaned. 

Anyhow, there was a week’s reprieve, which was something. Spaight 
having taken himself off, Dewhurst sat down, and wrote an apology for 
being unable to keep his engagement at Mr. Deane’s, and, having sent it 
by the servant, set out to seek his friend and confidant, Hodson. Hodson 
had gone to a resort which was very popular with young gentlemen of 
his class and spirit, called the “ Digger’s Dairy,” which seemed to com- 
bine the attractions of a hell, a dram-shop, and a music-hall, and here 
Dewhurst followed and found him. 

“‘He’s been to you, too?” was Hodson’s first greeting. 

“ How did you know?” 

“He’s been putting the screw on all round. You should hear Larry 
swear at him.” 

Larry was not an Irishman, but a Mexican half-caste, whose skill 
with the lasso—called in Mexico “lariat””—had earned him the name, 
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Larry owed Spaight a debt of honour, and so did three of those of whom 
Hodson spoke, but himself and two others were in Dewhurst’s plight, 
and were tributaries of hush-money. 

“Tl tell you what, we'll hold a council of war, by Jove,” ex- 
claimed Hodson, and without waiting for the assent of his feeble and 
irresolute friend, he went across to Larry and asked lim to come straight 
to his lodgings. Jarry was the only one who owed Spaight other than 
hush-money debts whom Hodson summoned to the council, but Larry’s 
invitation thereto was due to his undisguised and desperate hatred of 
Spaight. The other four present at the council had suffered such in- 
fernal tortures from that vampire that they would have knocked him on 
the head with no more remorse than if he had been a weasel—if they 
could have done it with impunity. However, at the council no one had 
a chance even of being heard but Larry, who, though he owed the 
common enemy only five pounds, and that won fairly from him at bil- 
liards, was the most violent and vindictive of them all. The fact was 
that Spaight had lodged for a short time in his house, and Larry sus- 
pected him of an intrigue with his wife. Larry proposed to lay a trap 
for Spaight and bait it with Dewhurst, who didn’t at all like the réle 
assigned to him. What if the tiger should bury his fangs in the bait in 
the very act of being trapped? This objection was overruled by the 
rest, who naturally couldn’t see the point of it. 

“There’s no one else big enough for bait. A hundred and thirty 
pounds! He'll leap at it!” said Hodson, his own familiar friend. 

“Pshaw !” broke in the impetuous and imperious Larry, “there's 
nothing to frighten a chicken. You tell Spaight you’re going up country 
with 2002. of your employers’ in your pocket—going to buy wool—and 
arrange with him to rob you at a certain point. Before he comes to that 
point we shall settle with him, and you can skulk home if you like.” 

“ But how are we to settle with him?” asked Boothroyd. 

“TJ shall bring him down with the lariat, and when he’s down and 
his arms pinioned, maybe you'll have the pluck to bear a hand,” sneered 
Larry. 

Hereupon, every one, even Dewhurst, disclaimed being in the least 
afraid; Hodson and Bennet with perfect truth, but Boothroyd and 
Dewhurst not so sincerely. As for Larry, he was as truculent, if not 
as subtle, a scoundrel as Spaight himself, and knew as little what fear 
meant. Then the details were gone into. Dewhurst was to arrange with 
Spaight to meet and be robbed by him ata lonely spot called ‘The Ovens,” 
twenty miles out of town, on the following Monday evening at sunset, 
and as Spaight reached the rendezvous he was to be lassoed, bound, and 
lynched. Dewhurst, who had as little brain as nerve, was coached by 
Hodson to put Spaight off his guard by bargaining particularly to have 
half the letters in hand and the other half at the rendezvous, and to be 
allowed to keep for himself 70/., or at least 50/., out of the 2002. 

Spaight fell into the trap without the least suspicion, gave up half 
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the letters, and promised to give back 50/. out of the 200/.; a promise 
he had not the least intention of keeping. Larry chose for the ambush 
some scrub near the rendezvous where the road was in such a state that 
Spaight would be forced to walk his horse, and the doomed man had no 
sooner passed this spot at a walk, whistling cheerfully, than he was 
lassoed and jerked off his horse by the unerring aim, strong arm, and 
iron nerve of the Mexican. In a moment, Larry, Hodson, and Bennet 
were upon him (Dewhurst and Boothroyd being extremely anxious to 
secure his horse, which they let loose next moment), Hodson and Bennet 
holding him while Larry secured and strengthened the pinioning of his 
arms. Spaight struggled desperately to get one hand into the pocket 
where the Doctor’s revolver was, and failing, and finding himself wholly 
helpless, he kept sullen silence. He would not have begged for mercy 
even if he had the least chance of it ; but he had not the least chance of 
it, and he knew it. 

“ Now, boys,” said Larry, when he had bound and swathed him like 
a mummy, “ what is it to be?” 

“ Hanging,” said Hodson. 

Larry looked round, not for a tree, but for a rope. “ Won't do,” he 
said regretfully ; “I can’t cut my lariat.” 

“ Well, then, shooting.” 

“ Who's to do it?” asked Bennet. 

“ Let’s cast lots,” suggested Hodson. 

“ No,” decided the masterful Mexican, “we must all be in it, No 
skulking, and no peaching. All shoot together.” 

“ But I’ve no pistol,” objected Dewhurst. 

Larry looked at him with withering scorn, stooped and pulled from 
the pocket Spaight tried to reach the Doctor’s revolver, and flung it to 
Dewhurst. 

“T say,” hesaid, with sudden suspicion of his two craven allies, “ pass 
round the pops. Let’s see if all are full loaded. We shall have a look 
at them again afterwards.” 

Accordingly the revolvers were passed round, and every chamber of 
each was found to be charged. 

“ All right. Now, boys, bear a hand.” So saying, Larry took hold 
of the long loose end of the lasso, and the others fell in behind him, each 
harnessing himself to the strong silk rope, and by it they dragged the 
body of the wretched man as if it had been a log of wood, tearing it 
through the scrub, and bumping it over the stones and hillocks at the 
high speed set by Larry, until they pulled up at last at a tree a fair dis- 
tance from the track. Here they lifted up the body, and Larry lashed 
it securely to the trunk of the tree. 

“Ten paces!” he said, striding it. 

“ Hold on!” said Hodson, pulling out his handkerchief, and proceed- 
ing to blindfold the doomed man in due form. To this operation, how- 
ever, Spaight made the silent objection of biting Hodson’s fourth finger 
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to the bone, and spitting back the blood into his face. Hodson used his 
handkerchief to wipe his face and to bind up his finger, and then retired 
ten paces with the rest. 

“ Ready?” asked Larry. “Stop!” heshouted. “Fire above the 
elbow. Don’t cut the lariat.” 

“Stop!” echoed Spaight, in a clear, commanding voice. “I'll give 
the words myself, b—— ye! Ready! Present! Fire!” 

Blood flowed almost with the word from his lips, as the Mexican’s 
bullet pierced between the eyes. His head fell upon his chest, and his 
body hung limp from the fastenings. 

“ Died game, anyhow!” said Larry, with extorted admiration, as he 
strode towards the tree. “ By G—, you’ve cut it; I knew you would,” 
he added fiercely, for one of the three balls which pierced the body cut clean 
through the lasso. He examined the corpse critically, and finding only 
three wounds he turned and snatched Dewhurst’s revolver and then 
Boothroyd’s. Both had been discharged, so he tossed them back con- 
temptuously. He then proceeded to unknot and unwind the lasso, with 
many muttered curses at the lack of skill or nerve of the marksman who 
severed it, but was restored to good temper on finding over 300/. on the 
body, and became quite genial when both Hodson and Dewhurst declined 
to take their share. Dewhurst was satisfied with his letters, and Hodson 
with his revenge. Even Larry wouldn’t meddle with the murdered 
man’s watch, pocket-book, or papers; they might be criminating. As 
for his horse, it started off at full gallop at the sound of the volley. The 
confederates then dispersed and disappeared, only Dewhurst and Booth- 
royd keeping together. 

They disappeared just in time. A minute after they were lost to 
sight in the scrub, four men reached the spot. They were on their way 
up country from Melbourne, and hearing the volley and seeing Spaight’s 
horse gallop wildly towards them, they stopped and caught it; then 
dismounted, tied all five horses to trees, and pushed through the scrub 
towards the spot whence the firing seemed to come. After some search 
they came upon Spaight’s body, still warm and bleeding, lying at the 
foot of the tree. His pockets were turned out, but his pocket-book and 
papers lay on the grass, while his watch was yet in his pocket. They 
concluded that he had been murdered by robbers, who dragged the 
corpse, which bore every mark of having been dragged to this spot, and 
were interrupted in rifling the body by their approach. This would 
account for his purse being taken while his watch was left. It was no 
use whatever attempting to pursue the robbers in the scrub, and in the 
gathering darkness, even if they had much heart for that adventure, 
which they hadn’t. The best thing to be done was to take the body with 
them to a little settlement five miles ahead, called Mapping. They 
would so save the murdered man’s watch and papers, which the robbers 
were sure to return for when they found the coast clear. They carried 
the body between them with some difficulty to the track and slung it 
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across the horse, which each took it in turn to walk beside, to stay the 
corpse from slipping off. At Mapping the body was identified hy the 
letters and papers in the pocket-book and by the inscription within the 
watch-case as that of the Rev. George Kneeshaw, late a curate of the parish 
church of Wefton, Yorkshire, England, who had, as the letters showed, 
given up the Church and left England to seek his fortune as a farmer in 
Australia. The murder made a sensation in Melbourne, and the Argus 
therefore devoted to it, and what it could learn of Mr. Kneeshaw, a whole 
column one day and two or three paragraphs on subsequent days, and 
the news was copied at some length from the Argus into the Z%imes and 
other English papers. In this way Larry and his confederates escaped 
even a suspicion of the murder, which they would certainly not have 
done if the body had been identified as Spaight’s. Spaight, indeed, 
had disappeared, but as those who knew anything of him knew that he 
had taken his passage by the Australasia, his disappearance was not un- 
looked for and certainly not unwelcome. In this way also it came about 
that Archer Lawley read in the Z’imes a most circumstantial account of 
the robbery and murder of his friend, Rev. George Kneeshaw, late a 
curate of the parish church, Wefton. And in this way also it came about 
that the Rev. George Kneeshaw himself read in the same number of 
the 7imes the startling news of his own murder, of which he had not 
heard, and had no chance of hearing till more than three months after it 
was said to have occurred. But how did it come about that George was 
so far and so long out of earshot even of the far-off hum of civilisation ? 
Mr. Spaight, who calculated his days and plans to a nicety, had reckoned 
upon only three months’ absence from Melbourne of Mr. Kneeshaw. It 
was the length of absence agreed upon in Spaight’s hearing between him 
and the Doctor ; and Spaight, when he booked himself to sail in the Aus- 
tralasia, felt he was running things rather fine, as Mr. Kneeshaw was due 
in that week. George, however, did not turn up in Melbourne till some 
days after the Australasia had returned to it again from Liverpool. The 
truth was, George had written to the Doctor a letter which reached Mel- 
bourne the day after Spaight’s death, in which he announced an irresist- 
ible speculation that would take him 200 miles further into the bush, 
and keep him at least six weeks longer from Melbourne. It kept him a 
little more than three months longer. The speculation was really promis- 
ing, and would have turned out as it promised if George had not broken 
down from overwork and exposure, and hovered between life and death 
for the better part of two months. During his illness his men robbed 
him, some negatively by idling and drinking, others positively by de- 
camping with the best par of his stock ; and on his slow recovery George. 
found himself little better than a beggar. He made his way back as he 
could to Melbourne, broken in body and spirit. What account of his 
stewardship could he give the kind-hearted Doctor? He had but a few 
shillings in his pocket, and the 3002. which would be waiting for him in 
a letter from Lawley was a poor equivalent for the capital he had lost, 
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With these bitter thoughts in his heart he climbed the little hill to the 
lonely house above the railway embankment. He was walking straight 
into it, and had got half-way along the passage to the laboratory, when a 
surprised voice shouted, “ Halloa!” 

It was the owner who had let it to the Doctor, but had returned to 
live in it himself. 

“ Where’s the Doctor?” asked George. 

“ Who ¢” 

“ Dr. Shortland.” 

The owner looked curiously at George. ‘“‘Just come from England, 
eh?” 

“No, I’ve been up country. Can you tell me where Dr. Shortland’s 
gone to?” as a second look round convinced him that the Doctor must 
have moved. 

“ You must ask his parson,” replied the owner, who was a coarse and 
facetious person, but not hard-hearted by any means. “ He blew his 
brains out in that there identical room,” pointing to the door at the end 
of the passage, at whose elbow George was pulled short up. “That 
pickling business failed, and the shock was too many for him.” 

George had not long got back or got back very far from the brink of 
the grave, and was still weak as water. He staggered and had to lean 
against the wall. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. Here, James, bear a hand.” 

James was his son, a lad of eighteen. Between them they helped 
George into the nearest room, and set him in a chair, and gave him some 
brandy. 

“T really beg your pardon, sir,” repeated his host, very much con- 
cerned ; “I didn’t know you were a relative of his. You're a bit better, 
I hope.” 

“Thank you very much,” replied George ; “I’m all right now.” 

“Tt was an unlucky firm altogether, sir,” continued his host, thinking 
it better to turn George’s thoughts from the Doctor’s death. ‘‘ The other 
partner, Kneeshaw, was robbed and murdered a month after the poor 
Doctor died. It was a queer affair. I see it’s got into the Zimes, 
pointing to a copy of that journal which had just arrived by the returned 
Australasia, and lay on the table. 

George stared at him with such a look as aman might have who, 
dying in his sleep, wakes in another world. His host, thinking he was 
going into a fit, plied him again with brandy very seasonably and effec- 
tively. George would not trust himself to look then and there at the 
Times, but rose, resisting his kind host’s hospitable effort to detain him, 
took leave with many thanks, walked as in a dream into Melbourne, 
bought a copy of the Z'%imes, took it with him to a lonely place, and read 
and re-read of his murder till he had to give up the attempt to realise 
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